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HISTORY OF CALDER ABBEY IN CUMBERLAND. 


With a per/peciive View of the Ruins of that venerable Egijice. 


CALDER Abbey ftands in the pa- 
rifh of St. Bride’s, or St. Bridget’s, 
within the manor of Calder, cn the 
river of that name, which is derived 
from the rill or betk faliing down 
from the mountain, called Caldfell 
(from its co/d fituation) into the dale 
where the abbey ftands, and thence 
into the Irifh fea. 

This abbey was of the Ciftertian 
order, a branch of the Benedictines, 
and called Ciftertians, from Ciftertium 
or Cifteaux, in‘the bifhopric of Cha- 
lons in Burgundy, whete this order 
was begun, in the year 1098, by 
Robert, late abbat of Molefme in that 
province; but brought into repute 
by Stephen Harding, an Englifhman, 
third abbat of Cifleaux, who is there- 
fore reckoned the principal founder. 
They were alfo called Bernardines, 
from St. Bernard, who was abbat of 
Clairvaux or Clareval, in the diocefe 
of Langres, about the year 1116, 
and a great promoter of this order ; 
and white monks, from the colour of 
their habit, which was a white caffock 
with a narrow {capulary, and over that 
a black gown when they went abroad, 
but a white one, when they went to 
church. Their monalteries, which 
became very numerous in a fhort-time 
(fome fay to the amount of fix thou- 
fan® boufes) were generally founded 
in ‘folitary and uncultivated places, 
and all dedicated to the bleffed Vir- 
gin. The Ciftertians came into Eng- 
land in the year 1128, and had their 
firt houfe at Waverley, in Surry, and 
before the diffolution had eighty-five 
houfes in this country. 

Calder Abbey was founded by 
Ranulph, fon of the firft Ranulph de 
Mefchiens (carl of Cheiter) in the 
year 1134. The revenues of it will 
principally appear from a confirmation 
of them by Henry 111, which was as 
follows.—By the gift of Ranulph de 
Mefchiens, the ground on which the 
abbey ftands ; and Bemerston and Hol- 
VoL. cyiit. 





gate, with the appurtenances; one 
houfe in Egremont; two falt works 
of Withane ; a fithing in Derwent; 
another in Egre; paiture for their 
cattle in the foreit of the faid Ranulph, 
as much as they ihall need; all necef- 
faries for their falt works and fitheries, 
and building of their houfes; and li- 
berty for their hogs without pannage, 
i.e. the money taken for fecding thuic 
animals. 

By the gift of John, fon of Ada 
and Matthew, his brother, all the land 
of Stavanage with the appurtenances : 
by the gift of Robert Bonekill, one 
carucate (from caruca, a plough, as 
much land as can reafonably be tilled 
in a year with one plough) of land in 
leffer Gilcrux, and twelve acres, and 
one perch more in the fame ; and one 
acre of meadow, between the greater 
and leffer Gilcrux; and paflure for 
twenty oxen, twelve cows, and iix 
mares, with their young of one year. 
By the gift of Roger, fon of William, 
lands in Ikclinton and Brachampton, 
and part of the mill of Drachampton. 
By the gift of Richard de Lucy, one 
moiety of the mill of Ikelinton, with 
all things thereunto appertaining. By 
the gift of Beatrix de Malle, five 
bovaces of land in leffer Gilcrux, and 
a fourth part of the mill of the greater 
Gilcrux. By the gift of Thomas, fon 
of Gofpatrick, a toft in Workington, 
and twenty falmon yearly at the feaft 
of St. John Baptift, and one net in 
Derwent, between the bridge and the 
fea.. By the gift of Thomas de Mal- 
ton, a moiety of the w/lof Dereham, 
with the advowfon of the church 
there. 

After the diffolution of religious 
houfes, king Henry vari, by letters 
patent, dated the 2Sthof Julv, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, granted to 
Thomas Leigh, doétor of laws, and 
his heirs, the demefne and fite of the 
late abbey or manor of Calder, and 
the church ftceple, and church-yard 
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thereof, and all the mefluages, lands, 
tenements, houfes, buildings, barns, 
dovecots, gardens, orchards, waters, 
ponds, mills, ground and foil, as well 
within as nigh unto the fite and pre- 
cinct of the faid monaltery ; as alfoall 
lands, tenements, granges, meadows, 
patiures, woods, common of paiiure, 
with divers inclofures by name, con- 
taining in the whole 217 acres, at 
Calder aforefaid (with divers granges 
elfewhere) of the clear ycarly value 
of r3l tcs ad. To ho'd of the king 
in capite, by the tenth part of one 
knight’s fee, and the rent of 271 1d, 
in the naine of tenths to be paid into 
the court of augmentations. 

Sir Ferdinando Leigh, grand{on of 
the faid Thomas Leigh, fold the fame 
to fir Richard Fletcher, baronet ; 
who gave it in marriage with his 
daughter Barbara to Mr. John Pa- 
trickfon, fecond brother te Mr. Jofeph 
Patrickfon, of How, efq. whofe fon 
Richard Patrick fon fold itto Mr. John 
Tiffen, of Cockermouth, who gave it 
to his grandfon John Senhoufe, efq. 
the prefent poffeilor, and whofe beau- 
tifu] manfion adjoining is known by 
the name of Calder Abbey. 

The chief objet of the ruins of 
Calder Abbey, is the tower, fupport- 
ed by four fine cluflered columns, 
feemingly detached from the other 
parts of the ftru€ture. <¢ In this fitua- 
tion,’ fays a late traveller and hifto- 
rian,’ the folemn ruins feemed to ftand 
mourning in their facred folitude, con- 
cealing woe in the fecluded valley, 
and bending to the adverfity of ages. 
Noching can be more augutt than the 
approach to it; for the advance is on 
a itraight line to the tower, with the 
colonade, which formerly formed a 
confiderable part of this edifice. This 
colonade has five circular arches, fup- 
ported on clufered pillars, in length 
twenty-feven paces. A facia remains 
above the arches, as it anciently fup- 
ported the roof. The tower is fup- 
ported by light clufered pillars, of 
excellent workmanfhip, about twenty- 
four feet in height, with capitals or- 
namented with a roll, from whence 


fpring very beautiful pointed arches, 
which formed the cupola or lanthorn. 
This church has been but fmall, the 
width of the choir being only twenty- 
five feet; the fquare of the tower 
twenty-one feet, and the limb of the 
crofs, which may be traced, twenty- 
two feet wide. The monaftery has 
adjoined to the church; the upper 
chambers flow a row of eight win- 
dows to the weft, and feven to the 
ealt. ‘There are the remains of three 
arches, on one fide, upon the ground- 
floor, which appears to have belonged 
to a fall cloifter; the members of 
the arches are numesous and femicir- 
cular. At the end, adjoining to the 
church, is a large window, which ap- 
pears to have appertained to the chief 
apartment of the houfe ; of the chap- 
ter houfe or refe‘iory, only the out- 
fide walls are ftanding. As thefe 
fine remains immediately adjoin to 
Mr. Senhoufe’s manfion-houfe, they 
have been cleaned out, the ground 
levelled and trimmed, and much of 
the beauties taken away, by bringing 
it into its prefent fmooth order. It is 
obfervable, that the columns and arches 
of the tower are uniform; but the 
columns of the colonade have capi 
tals varioufly ornamented ; the third 
only is decorated with the zig-zag, fo 
frequent in the old Saxon archite¢ture. 
Mr. Senhoufe’s manfion is placed ina 
folemn fituation, fhadowed from the 
fun by the higher walls of the mo- 
naitery, and furrounded by thefe aw-. 
ful ruins. It appears that many emi- 
nent perfons have been interred here, 
from the fragments of effigies pre- 
ferved, and now placed againft the 
walls; but no inicription, or other 
evidence remains, fave the devices 
on the fhields, to point out to whofe 
tombs thefe fculptures belonged.’ 
Above this abbey, eaflward, ftand 
Caldfell and Wafdale fells, mount- 
ing aloft, but yielding plenty of 
paiture for large flocks of ‘heep. 
Silla Park lies a mile lower upon this 
rill, toward the fea, which was here- 
tofore a cell belonging to this abbey, 
where the abbey had a park welk 
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ftored with deer; and is now a very 
pleafant feat by the river’s fide, within 
a mile of the fea, the land lying in a 
flat, and acommodious dwelling houfe 
being there built by Darcy Curwen, 


efq. upon whom the fame was fettled 
by his grandfatlier fir Henry Curwen, 
whic fir Henry received by grant 
from the crown, upon the diffolution 
of Chantries. 


CHARACTER OF GARRICK. 
[By Acthur Murphy, Efq.] 


AS A MANAGER. 
THE province of a manager is of 
more importance than feems to be 


generally imagined. Tke patentee of | 


a theatre has a great truft repofed in 
him. The public tafte, the honour 
of old Englith authors, and the ftate 
of dramatic poetry in general, are all 
committed to his care. Whether he 
has raifed himfelf to that preeminence 
by the royal grant, or by purchafe, 
he is net to confider himfelf as a man 
elevated to that rank mtrely to fol- 
low a lucrative trade. A theatre is 
not a great warehoufe, where fcenes 
and drefies, fhow, machinery, and 
thunder and lightning, are hoarded 
up for public curiofity. A regular 
play-houfe is not to be reduced to the 
low footing of Sadler’s-wells, or the 
exhibitions of Exeter-change. Were 
that the cafe, it would be fufficient to 
have a man at the door tc bawl and 
roar with the lungs of a Stentor, 
© Walk in, and fee the fhow: walk 
in, gentlemen and ladies, and {ee har- 
lequin jump through his hat; fee Ma- 
homet on the ropes; fee Ramah- 
Droog, or Three-fingered Jack ; and 
a curious collection of wild exotics, 
lately imported frdm Germany.’ If 
the cares of a manager have no higher 
obje&t in view ; * Make money at any 
rate’ might be the rule of his con- 
du. fe might then do all in his 
power to debauch the public tafle, 
and, by throwing afide a'l the good 
plays in our language, make way for 
whatever {prings up on the banks of 
the Danube, and foreign crudities of 
every kind. The manager knows 
that the public muft be amufed. The 
people run in crowds to fee what is 
prefented to them; and when, by 
S'ving nothing worthy of a rational 


audience, a general apoftacy from 
good fenfe is brought about and efta- 
blithed, a manager may then pre- 
tend that he complies with the public 
talte. 

That this was the abje& condition 
of the drama during the whole admi- 
niftration of Mr. Rich, is well known. 
Not one good play was produced at 
Covent-garden from the days of 
Booth, Wilkes, and Cibber. About 
the year 1737, a fubfcription was fet 
on foot by ladies of fathion, who were 
tired of harlequin, and all his tricks, 
and wifhed to reftore Shakfpeare to 
the ftage. A fimilar inftitution would 
do honour to the prefent age; it would 
recall us to the good old taite for ra- 
tional entertainment: and the beft 
plays in the Englith language would 
no longer be in danger of finking in- 
to oblivion. Should the tafte of our 
theatrés continue to degenerate from 
truth and nature, it is to be hoped 
that the ladies of the prefent time 


will imitate the example left upon re- ~ 


cord, and ftop the inundation of non- 
fenfe, which has for fometime been 
the reigning fafhion. 

« We go to plays,’ fays lord 
Shaftefbury, ‘ as to other fhows, 
and frequent the theatres as we do 
the booths; and this may be fome 
occafion of the lazinefs and negli- 
gence of authors, who, obferving this 
need, which our curiofity brings on 
us, and, making an exa‘t calculation 
in the way of trade, feed us from 
hand to mouth, refolving not to be 
at the pains of more corre&tnefs or 
wit than is necefiary to carry on the 
traffic; but they have power to work 
on our inclinations, and may know 
by certain tokens, that their audj- 
ence is difpofed to receive nobler fub- 
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jects, and to tafte a better manner 
than that, which, through indulgence 
to themfelves more than to the world, 
they are generally pleafed to make 
their choice. 

What the noble author has faid of 
poets, is equally applicable to our 
modern managers. It is in their 
power, by reviving Shakfpeare and 
Otway, Congreve and Vanburgh, to 
fhow that they are above the mere 
traffic, and fcorn to keep a muth- 
yeom-bed for the production of trafh, 
not fit to be brought to market. 

That this was not the cafe in Gar- 
rick’s time, is an honour to his me- 
mory. He fuffered no invafion from 
German poets: they were left to 
amufe the Croats and Pandours. 
The Englifh ftage, after Booth and 
Cibber, was reduced to the loweit 
ebb, but from the time when our fa- 
mous Rofcius appeared at Goocman’s- 
fields, dramatic poetry retrieved its 
honour, and Lun and his favourite 
harlequia gave way to a juft repre- 
fentation of nature—to Shakfpeare 
and Garrick. ‘The firft feafon, in 
which he commenced manager, be- 
gan in September 1747. From that 
time a new era opened on mankind, 
and the flage was revived in all its 
luftre. It is not to be fuppofed, nor 
indeed expected, that he fhould have 
no views to his own intereft, and that 
of Mr. Lacy, his partner in the pa- 
tert. Fut he did not confider him- 
delf as a trader in pofieffion of a — 
warchoufe: he felt a nobler motiv 
'To mal e truth, as Dr. Johnfon ex- 
prefled it, d'ffufe her radiance from 
the itsge, was his great ambition. 
This was known to Mr. William 
Whitehead, who addreffed an ele gant 
poem to him, with a fair defiga to 
confirm his refolution, and pertuade 
him to perlevere in fo great an under- 
t:king, The two following lines 
made a deep impreffion on Garrick’s 
mind: 

A nation’s tafte depends on you ; 

Perhaps, a nation’s virtue too. 

Te adopted the fentiment, which 
was congenial to his own difpofition, 


and ever after made it the rule of his 
condué. A trae tafte and manly re- 
lith for moral and inftruétive compo- 
fition foon prevailed, and the public 
ear was formed to refined pleafures, 
to the true fublime, to the tones of 
nature, and harmonious numbers. Our 
great reformer of the ftage banifhed 
rant and noife, and the {well of un- 
natural elocution from tragedy, and 
buff ffoonery fromcomedy. Shakfpeare 
rofe, as it were, from his tomb, and 
broke out at once in all his luftre, 
exortus uti etherius fol. A fabfcrip- 
tion among ladies of quality was no 
longer neceffary. A great tragic poet, 
according to Horace, performs greater 
feats than the molt expert rope- 
dancer. 
Tile per extentum funem mihi poffe videtur 
Ive poeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus, et mode me Thebis, modo 
ponit Athenis. 
Pope’s verfion is beautiful ; 
*Tis he, who gives my heart a thoufand 
pains, 
Can make me feel each paffion that he 
feicns, 
Enrage, compofe, with more than magic 
art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart, 
And {natch me o’er the earth, and through 
the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 
where. 

According to Horace, Shakfpeare 
may be ca lied a great tragic rope- 
dancer, and the public were taught 
* by Garrick to prefer him to the 
vaulting Turk. ‘The pleafure of the 
eye was transferred to the ear. To 
accomplith this great reform was Gar- 
rick’s plan through the whole courfe 
of his management. He correéted 
the public talte, and by inceffant la- 
bour made the ftage the “fchool of vir- 
tue and afeful knowledge ; ; and this 
affertion is fo far from being a ftrained 
panegyric, that it will be found,supon 
due confideration, to be founded on 
truth. 

The end which tragedy has in 
view, is to prefent a true difplay of 
happinefs or mifery, refalting from 
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human aétions. We are taught by 
the cataftrophe to avoid the errors 
that involve the agents in certain 
ruin, and to purfue the road that 
leads to happinefs. A generous fym- 
pathy diffufes itfelf through the whole 
audience ; our focial feelings are kept 
in exercife ; we-rejoice to fee vir- 
tue foar above tyranny, oppreffion 
and the ftratagems of ill-defigning 
men; and when vilainy fucceeds, we 
burn with indignation. By a variety 
of mixed emotions, we are kept in 
that happy {tate of mind, that feels, 
with con{cious pleafure, that the af- 
fections, implanted in us by the hand 
of nature, are awake within us, and 
that our inward frame is preferved in 
due balance and regular order. 

Nor is this all; by a juft picture 
of former times, and the characters 
of men, who figured on the ftage of 
the world, our knowledge is greatly 
increafed. From a good tragedy men 
refort to the page of hiftory. and 
there acquire a ftock of information, 
which might otherwife efcape their 
notice. Garrick faw thefe confe- 
quences in their true light. He con- 
fidered tragedy as a mirror held up, 
in which the frequenters of the the- 
atre might fee pailing before them the 
various tranfactions of ancient times. 
For that reafon, he was ever anxious 
to bring forward the productions of 
our beft authors. Dramatic poetry, 
in his opinion, was an important 
branch of polite literature, in which 
the honour of his country was con- 
cerned. It was in vain that Voltaire, 
with a weak endeavour to aggrandize 
himfelf, employed his pen to depre- 
ciate the genius of fuch a poet as 
Shakfpeare : it was in vain that he 
charged him with. monftrous farces ; 
in vain he took upon him’ to deny all 
dramatic genius to the Englith nation. 
Some of the bett plays of Racine had 
juitice done them in the tranflation, 
and alfo on the ftage; and feveral 
of Voltaire’s tragedies were repre- 
fented with due care and attention. 
Garrick, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
Pritchard, exerted their beft abili- 
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ties in Mahomet, Merope, and Za- 
ra. ‘The pieces were refpectable ; the 
unities of action, time, and place, were 
ftri€tly obferved ; but the fpeeches, 
even in fcenes of vehemence, were 
long, cold, and tedious, in a ftile of 
declamation, without paflion, warmth, 
or energy. How different are the 
great fcenes of Shakfpeare? . That 
extraordinary man either had not 
read, or paid no regard to the pre- 
cepts of Ariftotle. He broke through 
the primary iules of that philofophic 
critic, but he never forgot the grand 
rule of all, which is, to roufe, to 
pierce the heart, and raife-the paf- 
fions to their full tumult of emo- 
tion. 

This is the true end of tragedy ; 
and in this point of view, our im- 
mortal bard is fuperior to the writers 
of every age, from the moit fleurith- 
ing periods of Greece and Rome, 
down to Corneille, Racine, Crebil- 
lon, and the felf-applauded- Voltaire. 
Garrick, with exultation, faw that 
this was the cafe ; he faw, moreover, 
that we had a conitellation of eminent 
poets; he gloried in the triumph of 
his country, and through the whole 


‘courfe of his time made it his fiudy 


to make the tragedies of our beft au- 
thors the flaple commodity of the 
theatre. 

His cares were at the fame time ex- 
tended to comedy, that other great 
province of the drama, in which the 
manners are the main objeét. The 
poet of genius, wh. wifhes to fhow 
himielf a mafter in his art, makes it 
his Rudy to exhibit the turnings and 
windings of the inward frame; the 
temper of the man; the foibles that 
warp and diftort his conduét; and 
the humours, that gather to a head, 
and render him odd, extravagant, 
and eccentric. Farce cannot be deemed 
an exact and legitimate fpecies of the 
drama; it delights in exaggeration, 
and, in every portrait, enlarges the 
features beyond their true propor- 
tion; inftead of real charaéter, it 
gives an o¥ercharged caricature ; but 
the itrong colouring has its moral ufe, 
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and by the power of well-directed 
ridicule contributes to the good of 
fociety. 

Thefe feveral branches of, the dra- 
ma Garrick found committed to his 
care. They flourifhed under his ma- 
nagement, as we have feen in the hif- 
tory of his theatrical life, and our 
good old authors delighted the public 
ear. Nor was his attention confined 
to the productions of the laft cen- 
tury : by his liberal behaviour he ex- 
cited a {pirit of emulation among the 
moft celebrated claflical fcholars of 
his time. His playhoufe, for fome 
vears, held no more than two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds; during that 
period, the charge on the author's 
night was fixty guineas. In 1762, 
the houfe was enlarged to a receipt 
of three hundred and thirty five. In 
confequence of that alteration, he 
raifed the deduétion from the au- 
thor’s benefit to feventy guineas, with 
fome fmail additional articles. He 
fcorned to alledge, that the architeét’s 
bill amounted to a large fum, and, 
under that pretext, to increafe his 
demand; on the contrary, it was with 
him a fixed principle, that authors 
were entitled to the emolument of 
their labours, and by that generous 
way of thinking, he held out an in- 
vitation to men of genius. Upon 
this occafion, it will not be improper 
to afk, when the modern theatres are 
enlarged to an enormous fize, and the 
public, with a fpirit that does them 
honour, agreed to the propofal for 
advancing the price of admittance, at 
fuch a time can the writers for the 
ftage boait of the fame encourage- 
ment? 

Garrick did not confine his libe- 
rality to the authors, who fupplied 
him with novelty. He perfevered in 
the fame line of conduct to the per- 
formers employed in his fervice. To 
fee them reap the profits of their in- 
duitry was his conftant with. To ferve 
their interefts, he was fure to a&t fome 
favourite character on their beneft- 
nights. Not content with giving 
them that affiftance, we have feen 


his mufe empioyed in various farces 
to be aéted for their advantage. By 
thefe means, he faw his actors happy 
in their fituation. Men of genius 
from Oxford and Cambridge re- 
forted with pleafure to a manager, 
who was ever ready to give them the 
reception due to gentlemen and fcho- 
lars. During part of the time, Co- 
vent-garden theatre was the palace of 
Lun and harlequin ; under Mr. Beard, 
who fucceeded to Rich, it was an 
opera-houfe ; but Drury-lane was the 
feat of the mufes. Dramatic poetry 
was univerfally in vogue, and ferved 
as a fupplement to the laws, to give 
the nobleft precepts of civil and moral 
conduct. Even after his retreat from 
the ftage, he {till continued to extend 
his cares and beit affiftance to the new 
managers. Of this Mr. Sheridan was 
highly fenfible, as appears in the ele- 
gant poem dedicated to Garrick’s 
memory. 





GARRICK’S CHARACTER, AS A MAN. 

Ir is well known, that he was a 
man of the moft lively turn, poffeffed 
of a great fund of wit, polifhed in his 
manners, and admired by his nume- 
rous acquaintance for his amiable qua- 
lities. His natural affe@tions, whether 
of the felfifh or focial kind, were kept 
within due bounds, always on an even 
balance. In the outfet of life, when 
his means were flender, he was a 
ftrict obferver ofeconomy. His ene- 
mies gave it the name of avarice. In 
the courfe of time, when wealth flow- 
ed in upon him in a tide of fuccefs, 
they faw their error, but were un- 
willing to retraét it. As foon as his 
circumflances could afford it, he was 
diftinguifhed by hofpitality and muni- 
ficence. He loved his friends, and 
his purfe was often at their fervice, 
There are gentlemen now living, who, 
in the hour of need, experienced his 
liberality. He lent them money, and 
though they afterward behaved with 
honour, they muft allow, that at the 
time of the tranfaétion, their fecu- 
rity was rather precarious. Mr. Chrif- 
tie, of Pall-Mall, relates an inftance, 
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that he himfelf experienced, of Gar- 
rick’s generous way of thinking, and 
he tells it at this day, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude. He had 
fuffered a lofs to a very large amount 
by the death of Chafe Price, efq. a 
gentleman, at that time, univerfally 
admired for his wit and humour. It 
happened that Chriftie took a ride to 
Hampton with his friend Albany Wal- 
lis, who walked in the garden with 
Mr. Garrick, and told him the par- 
ticulars of his friend’s diftrefs. After 
dinner, Garrick called Chriftie into 
another room. ‘ And what,’ faid he, 
‘is this ftory that I hear from Mr. 
Wall's? If five thoufand pounds will 
extricate you out of your difficulty, 
come here with Wallis any day you 
pleafe, and you fhall have the money.’ 
This is the account of a living wit- 
nefs, whofe grateful remembrance is 
an honour to his character. 

To merit in diflrefs Garrick’s be- 
sevolence was fure to be extended. 
Dr. Johnfon has often been heard to 
fay, that when he faw a worthy fa- 
mily in diftrefs, it was his cuftom to 
colic charity among fuch of his 
friends, as he knew to be in a ftate 
of afluence: and, on thofe occafions, 
he received from Garrick more than 
from any other perfon, and always 
more than he expeéted. It is unne- 
ceflary to add, that he was a good 
brother, and the beft of hufbands. 
One paffion he had, which gained an 
entire afcendant over him, and that 
was an eager anxiety about his fame. 
It has been faid by this writer, ina 
former work, that he lived in a wdzf- 
pering gallery. Infidious tatlers and 
ill-defigning tale-bearers had his ear, 
and often occafioned ftrange revolu- 
tions in his temper. This failing may 
be called the avarice of fame, but it 
was his only avarice: preter laudem 
aullius avarus. Tohis many amiable 
qualities, he added thofe accomplith- 
ments, which are emphatically called 
by Cicero, wirtutes leniores, and by a 
philofopher of our own, the /ér 
morals. Polite and liberal conver{a- 
uon was his delight, Literature and 
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dramatic poetry were to the laft his 
favourite topics. Political difcuffions 
he wifhed to avoid. If the company 
chofe thofe fubjects, he liftened with 
politenefs, but was guarded in what 
he faid. True to his king and con- 
flitution, he declined all difputes about 
whig and tory. Mr. Pelham was the 
minifter whom he admired, as'may be 
feen in his ode on the death of that 
greatman. The poem has no un- 
natural flights, no fition, no gigantic 
phrafeology ; it is the language of the 
heart, fmplex munditiis, plain and ele- 
gant, neat and pathetic. 

Garrick’s political principles are 
difplayed in his tributary verfes on 
Mr. Pelham, but made no part of 
his converlation. General topics were 
more agreeable to his way of think- 
ing. His gaiety was brilliant, and 
always within the bounds of decorum. 
A wit, without fpleen, or ill-nature; - 
a fcholar, without pride, or pedantry $ 
a matter of ridicule, but free from 
perfonal malice. He diverted his 
company, witheut ofentation, or af- 
fe&ted airs of fuperiority ; always 
pleafant, lively, and ingenious. A 
ftranger to all factions, unconneCed 
with parties or their ambitions lead- 
ers, he was -contented with the cha- 
racter of an honeft member of fo- 
ciety, who had the wellfare of his 
country warm at his heart. His po- 
litical principles are contained in a 
prologue fpoken by him at the end 
of the feafon in June 1761, foon af- 
ter his prefent majefty afcended the 
throne. Garrick’s principles were 
univerfally known; his death was la- 
mented by all who had felt the pow- 
ers of his tranfcendent geujius, and in 
that number may be reckoned a fe- 
male mourner, a lady of diftinguifhed 
talents, who publifhed a_ pathetic 
elegy on his death. That’ a man 
of his amiable charater lived in the 
higheft favour with the firft men in 
the kingdom, cannot be deemed mat- 
ter of doubt or wonder. Were it ne- 


ceflary to prove the fa, a mutter 
roll of illaftrious names might be 
produced, 
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ORIGIN OF CITIES. 


CITY, according to one author, 
is a town corporate, which has a bi- 
fhop and cathedral church: and is 
called c:vitas, in regard it is governed 
by juttice and order of magiitracy ; 
oppidum, becaufe it contains a great 
number of inhabitants; and urds, be- 
caufe it is in due form furrounded 
with walls, Kingdoms have been faid 
to contain as many cities as they have 
feats of archbifhops and bifhiops ; but, 
according to Blount, city is a word 
that has obtained {ince the conqueft ; 
for, in the time of the Saxons, there 
were no cities, but all the great towns 
were Called durch, and even Londoa 
was called Londonburgh, as the capi- 
tal of Scotland is called Edinburgh. 
And long after the Conqueit, the 
word city is ufed promifcucufly with 
the durgh, as in the charter of Lei- 
cefter, where it is both called civitas 
and éurgus: which fhows that thofe 
writers were miltaken, who tell us 
every city was or is a bifhop’s fee. 
And though the word city. fignifies 
with us {uch a town corporate as hath 
uvfually a bifhop and a cathedral 
church, yet it is not always fo. 

As to the ancient ftate of cities 
and villages, while the feudal policy 
prevailed, they held of fome great 
lord on whom they depended for pro- 
tection, and were fubjec& to his ar- 
bitrary jurifdi@ion. ‘The inhabitants 
were deprived of the natural and moft 
unalienable rights of humanity. ‘They 
could not difpofe of the effects which 
their own induftry had acquired, either 
by a latter will, or by any deed ex- 
ecuted during their life. They had 
no right to appoint guardians for their 
children during their minority. They 
were not permitted to marry without 
purchafing the confent of the lord on 
whom they depended. If once they 
had commenced a law-fuit, they durft 
not terminate it by an accommo- 
dation, becaufe that would have de- 
prived the lord, in whofe court they 
pleaded, of the perquifites due to him 
on palling his fentence. Services of 
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various kinds, no lefs difgraceful than 
oppreflive, were exacted from them 
without mercy or moderation. ‘The 
fpirit of induftry was checked in fome 
cities by abfurd regulations, and in 
others by unreafonable exactions ; nor 
would the narrow and oppreflive max- 
ims of a military ariltocracy have per- 
mitted it ever to rife to any degree of 
height or vigour. 

The freedom of cities was firft efta- 
blifhed in Italy, owing principally to 
the introdu@tion of commerce. As 
foon as they began to turn their at- 
tention toward this objeét, and to con- 
ceive fome idea of the advantages they 
might derive from it, they became 
impatient to fhake off the yoke of 
their infolent lords, and to eftablifh 
among themfelves fuch a free and 
equal government as would render 
property fecure and induftry flourifi- 
ing. The German emperors, efpe- 
cially thofe of the Franconian and 
Swabian lines, as the feat of their 
government was far diftant from Italy, 
poflefied a feeble and imperfect jurif- 
dition in that country. Their per- 
petual quarrels, either with the popes 
or their own turbulent vaffals, diverted 
their attention from the interior po- 
lice of Italy, and gave conftant ent- 
ployment for their arms. Thefe cir- 
cumiiances induced fome of the Ita- 
lian cities, toward the beginning of 
the 11th century, to aflume new pri- 
vileges; to unite together more 
clofely ; and to form themfelves into. 
bodies politic, under the government 
of laws eftablifhed by common con- 
fent. The rights which many cities 
acquired by bold or fortunate ufur- 
pations, others purchafed from the 
emperors, who deemed themfelves 
gainers when they received large fums 
for immunities which they were no 
longer able to withhold; and fgme 
cities obtained them gratuitoufly from 
the facility or generofity of the princes 
on whom they depended. The great 
increafe of wealth which the crufades 
bronght into Italy, occafioned a new 
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kind of fermentation and aftivity in 
the minds of the people, and excited 
fuch a general paffion for liberty and 
independence, that, before the con- 
clufion of the laft crufade, all the con- 
fiderable cities jn that country had 
either purchafed or had extorted large 
immunities from the emperors. 

‘This innovation was not long known 
in Italy before it made its way into 
France. Louis the Grofs, in order, 
to create fome power that might 
counterbalance thofe potent vaffals who 
controlled or gave law to the crown, 
firft adopted the plan of conferring 
new privileges on the towns fituate 
within his own domains. Thefe pri- 
vileges were called Charters of Com- 
munity, by which he enfranchifed the 
inhabitants, abolifhed all marks of 
fervitude, and formed them into cor- 
porations or bodies politic, to be go- 
verned by a council and magiftrates 
of their own nomination. Thefe ma- 
giftrates had the night of adminifter- 
ing juftice within their own precingts ; 
of levying taxes: of embodying and 
training to arms the militia of the 
town, which took the field when re- 
quired by the fovereign, under the 
command ot oflicers appointed by the 
community. The great barons imi- 
tated the example of their monarch, 
and granted like immunities to the 
towns within their territories. ‘They 
had wafted fuch great fums in their 
expeditions to the Holy Land, that 
they were eager to lay hold on this 
new expedient for raifing money by 
the fale of thofe charters of liberty. 
‘Though the conttitution of commu- 
nities was as repugnant to their max- 
ims of policy as it was adverfe to their 
power, they difregarded remote con- 
fequences in order to obtain prefent 
relief. In lefs than two centuries, fer- 
vitude was abolifhed in moft of the 
cities of France, and they became 
free corporations, inftead of dependent 
villages, without jurifdiétion or privi- 
leges. Much about the fame period, 
the great cities of Germany began to 
acquire like immunities, and laid the 
foundation o{ their prefent liberty and 
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independence. ‘The praétice fpread 
quickly over Europe, and was adopted 
in’ Spain, England, Scotland, and all 
other feudal kingdoms. 

The Spanith hiftorians are almoft 
entirely filent concerning the origin 
and progreis of communities in that 
kingdom ; fo that it is impoffible to 
fix, with any degree of certainty, the 
time and manner of their firft intro- 
duction there. It appears, however, 
from Mariana, that in the year 1350, 
eighteen cities had obtained a feat in 
the cortes of Caftile. In Arragon, 
cities feem early to have acquired ex- 
tenfive immunities, together with a 
fhare in the legiflature. In the year 
1118, the citizens of Saragoffa had 
not only obtained praétical liberty, 
but were declared to be of equal rank 
with the nobles of the fecond clafs ; 
and many other immunities, unknown. | 
to perfons in their rank of life in 
other parts of Europe, were con- 
ferred upon them. In England, the 
eftablifhment of communities, or cor- 
porations, was pofterior to the con-_ 
queft. The practice was borrowed 
from France, and the privileges grant 
ed by the crown were perfectly fimi- 
lar to thofe above enumerated. It is 
not improbable, that fome of the 
towns in England were formed into 
corporations under the Saxon kings ; 
and that the charters granted by the 
kings of the Norman race were riot 
charters of enfranchifemeat from a 
ftate of flavery, but a confirmation 
of privileges which they had already 
enjoyed. The English cities, how- 
ever, were very inconfiderable in the 
12th century. The following is a 
clear proof of this. Fitzftephen, a 
contemporsry author, gives a def- 
cription of the city of London in 
the reign of -Hlenry 11, ayd the terms 
in which he {peaks of its trade, its 
wealth, and the number of its in- 
habitants, would fuggeft no inade- 
quate idea ofits ftate at prefent, when 
it is the greateft and mo% opulent 
city in Europe. But all ideas of 
grandeur and magnificence are mere- 
ly —S It appears from Pe- 
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ter of Blois, archdeacen of London, 


‘who flourifhed in the fame reign, and 


who had good opportunity of being 
informed, that the city, of which 
Fitz-flephen gives iuch a pompous 


On the Urizrry of Biros iz 


account, contained no more than 
40,0c0 inhabitants. The other cities 
were {mall in proportion, and in no 
condition to extort any extenfive pris 
vileges. 


RESTROYING Insects and other 


Produéions hurtful to Mankind. 


WHEN the deftruSiion and watte 
of the fruits of the earth, occafioned 
by birds and infects, is duly confi- 
dered, we ceafe to wonder at the 
anxiety of agriculiurit!s and others in 
feeking out means for the deflruion 
fometimes of the one and fometimes 
of the other, according as particular 
circumftances have made the havoc 
of either more or lefs obfervable on 
their fiel’s. Indeed, ona halty view 
of the fubje€&t, the only matter that 
ftrikes the mind with furprile is, tha 
unwearied and unceafing means have 
not oe generally followed to extir- 
pate many of thof peits which all 
oa a feem equally to have an in- 
terelt in deftroying ; for, every thing 
that dimi: a “the prolits of the 
farmer adds to the price of the ne- 
ceffa ] 





ties of lite; and, confequently, 
adds to the quantum of labour per- 
formed by every individual. 

But, in waging war againft the 
feather d tribe there ought to be fome 
dif{crimination, and the fa&, on a 
clofe examination of the fubjed,,. wilt 
turn out to be, that we ought to form 
an alliance with fome of them, as far 
as protection toward them can favour 
that end, with the view of the auxi- 
liary aid they may afford us in extir- 
pating the hoitile bands of worms, in- 
fe&ts, and caterpillars, which often 
deflroy the very germs of vegetable 
Hife. 

We are led to thefe refleCtions-by 
perufing Profeffor Rarton’s Fragments. 
of the Natural ero 4 of Pennfyl- 
vania, lately publifsed at Philadel- 
phia. ‘The utility of the following 
remarks on infedés, as the foal of f bir ds, 
is our inducement for laying them be- 
fore our readers; and the more fo as 
{:veral of the birds are natives of our 


own country, and a careful obferva- 
tion of the habits, &c. of other Bri- 
tifh birds would in a fhort time enable 
the natural hiftorian to point out fuch 
of them as ought to be protected even 
by law. We need hardly obferve, 
that many which partly live on feeds, 
ought, neverthelefs, to be included 
among the friends of mankind, on ac- 


count of the greater benefit they yield. 


by alfo  dettroyi ing many infets, grubs, 
and other noxious ve rmin. 

‘It may in the firit place be ob- 
ferved,’ fays Dr. Barton, ¢ that in- 
feéts appear to be the firit fuod of al- 
mo all the birds of our country. 
‘The move I have inquired, the more 
I have been convinced, that almoft al! 
birds live, in fome meafure, upon in- 
feets. Even thofe fpecies which con- 
fume confiderable quantities ef feeds, 
berries, and fruit, alfo confume large 
quantities of infects: and there are rea- 
fons to believe, that others, whofe 
principal food is the neétar of plants, 
alfo live partly upon thele infects. 
‘Thus Mr. Brandis found the veltiges 
of infeéts in the ftomach of the tro- 
chilus, or humming-bird, one of the 
lait birds one would have fufpected of 
feeding on animal food. 

‘ The greatcr number of our fmall- 
er birds, of the order of paferes, feem 
to demand our attention and protec- 
tion. Some of them feed pretty en- 
tirely upon infeéts, ard others upon 2 
mixed. food ; that is, infects,.and the 
vegetable feeds, &c. Many of them 
contribute much to our pleafure by the 
melody of their notes. I believe the 
injury they do us is but fmall com- 
pared to the good they render us. I[ 
thall mention, under fix different heads, 
a few of the ufeful birds ofahis and 
fome other orders. 
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* I. Mufcicapa acadica of Gmelin: 
This is the leffer cretted fly-catcher 
of Pennant. It is called, in Penn- 
fylvania, the leffer or wood-pewe. 
This little bird builds in woods and 
in forefts. After the young have left 
their neits, the parents conduct them 
to the gardens and habitations of 
men. Here the whole brood dweils 
in trees near the houfes, where they 
are fed with the common houfe-fly, 
and other infects that are.canght by 
the old birds. The young ones are 
foon capable of obtaining their food 
in the fame way. This fpecies of 
mufcicapa vifits us in the fpring, and 


‘commonly continues with us until late 


in September, when it retires foutherly 
te winter. 

‘11. The sctacilla fral:s, or blue- 
bird, feeds principally, if not enti:ely, 
upon infects, both fuch as are flying 
and fuch as are reptile. It is faid, they 
eat currants. 

« Til. Moft of our fpecies of picus, 
or wood-pecker, appear to me to be 
very ufeful in deftroying infects, par- 
ticularly thofe which injure cur foreft 
and orchard trees. It is true, thefe 
birds are fometimes injurious to us, 
by eating fome of our fineft fruits, 
particularly our cherries, and there- 
fore pains are taken to expel thern 
from our gardens. But they devour 
vaft numbers of infeéts, particularly 
fome of thofe {pecies which prove fo 
deftrufiive to the trunk of the trees, 
fuch as the coleopterous infedts, 
which, perhaps, do as much mif- 
chief as the caterpillars. ; 

* IV. As adeveurer of perniciou 
infe&ts, one of the moft ufeful birds 
with which ] am ‘acquainted, is <be 
houfe-wren, or certhia familiaris + 

This little bird feems peculiarfy fond 
of the fociety of man, and it muft be 
confefied that it is often protected by 
his interefted care. From obferving 
the ufefulnefs of this bird in deflroy- 
ing infects, it has long been a cuftom, 
in many parts of our country, to fix a 
{mall box at the end of a long pole, 
in gardens, about houfes, &c. as a 
place for it to build in. Jn thefe 
boxes they build and hatch their 
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young. When the young are hatch- 


ed, the parent birds feed them with a 
variety of different infects, particu- 
larly, fuch as are injurious in gardens. 
One of my friends was at the trouble 
to okferve the number of times a pair 
of thefe birds came from their box, 
and returned with infects for their 
young. He found that they did this 
from forty to fixty times in an hour ; 
and, in one paiticular hour, the birds- 


carried food to their young feventy- 


one times. In this bufinefs they were 
engaged the greater part of the day 
for twelve hours. Taking the me- 
dium, therefore, of fifiy times in an 
hour, it appeared that a fingle pair of 
thefe birds took from the cabbage, 
fallad, beans, peas, and other vege- 
tables in the garden, at leait fix hun- 
dred infe&ts in the courfe of one day, 
This calculation praceeds upon the 
fuppofition, that the two birds tool 
each only a fingle infe& each time. 
But it is highly.probable they often 
took feveral at a time. 

© The {pecies of certhia of which I 
am {peaking generally, hatches twice 
during the courfe of the fummer. 
They are very numerous about Phila- 
delphia, and in oyher parts of the 
United States. 

« The fact juft related is well cal- 
culuted to fhow the importance of 
attending tothe prefervation of fome 
of ournative birds. The efculent ve- 
getables of a whole garden may, per- 
haps, be preferved from the depreda- 
tions of different fpecies of infects by 
ten or fifteen pair of thefe {mall birds : 
and, independent!y of this effential fer- 
vice, they are an extremely agreeable 
companion to man; for their note i¢ 
plealing. A gentleman, in the neigh- 
bourheed of Philadelphia, thinks he 
has already reaped much advantage 
from the fervices of thefe wrens. 
About his fruit trees he has placed a 
number of boxes for their neits. In 
thefe boxes they very readily breed, 
and feed themfelves and their young 
with the infects whieh are fo deilruc- 
tive to the various kinds of fruit trees, 
and other vegetables. 

‘VY. The ferviccs of the ibis, in 
Y2 
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devouring the reptiles of Egypt, are 
well known. They procured to this 


bird a veneration and regard which” 


form an interefling fa& in its hiftory, 
and in the hiltory of human fuperfti- 
tions, The itorks are, perhaps, not 
lefs ufefvl. Pliny tells us, that thefe 
birds were fo much regarded for de- 
ftroying ferpents, that, in Theffaly, in 
his age, it was a capital crime to kill 
them, and that the punifhment was the 
fame as that for murder. Virgil hints 
at the ufefulnefs of the ftork when he 
defcribed it as * longis invifa colubris.’ 
In Holland, even in our times, they 
go wild, protected by the government, 
trom a fenfe of their ufefulnefs in the 
way I have mentioned. 

‘ In Britain, if it were not for the 
herons, and fome other birds of this 
tribe, the frogs and toads, and other 
reptiles, would increafe to fo great a 
degree as to prove a real nuifance. 
WNorth-America bounds with birds of 
this order; and we even have fome 
fpecies of ibis very nearly allied to the 
ibis of Egypt—fuch as the tanralus 
doculater, or wood-pelican, the saxta- 
dus ruber, or tcarlet ibis, the tantalus 
Sujfeas, or brown ibis, and the tanta- 
dus albus, or white ibis. Mr. Bartram 
affures us, that the firft of thefe birds 
feeds £ on ferpents, young alligators, 
frogs, and other reptiles. It is com- 
inonly feen near the banks of great 
rivers, in vaft marfhes or meadows, 
efpecially fuch as are caused by inun- 
dations, and alio in the vait deferted 
rice plantations.’ ‘This bird, both with 
regard to his general afpect, and his 
manners and habits, may be confi- 
dered as the ibis of America. Inthe 
midft of all their fuperititions, I do 
not find, however, that the native 
Americans have ever paid any parti- 
cular regard to this bird. 1 cannot 
jearn that any of thefe {pecies of tan- 
talus have ever been feen in Penn- 
iylvania. 

«Vi. Some of the birds of the 
vultur kind are extremely ufeful to 
man, by deftroying immenfe quanti- 
ties of carrion, which ferve to vitiate 
the air, and, perhaps,in fome inflances, 
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to give rife to malignant epidemics. 
The vultur aura, or turkey-buzzard 
of our country, is one of the moft 
ufeful of thefe birds. In Virginia it 
is protected by a law of that ftate. 
The-abbé Clavigeso fpeaks of the 
ufefulnefs of the cozcaquaudili, or kirg 
of the zopilots, the wvultur papa of 
Linneus. ‘ The zopilot,’ fays this 
writer, ‘is a moft ufeful bird to that 
country (Mexico) ; for they not only 
clear the fields, but attend the croco- 
diles, and deftroy the eggs which the 
females of thofe dreadful amphibious 
animals leave in the fand, to be 
hatched by the heat of the fan. The 
deftruction of fuch a bird ought to be 
prohibited under fevere penalties.’ 

‘ I am fenfible that thefe few facts, 
which are thrown together without 
any regard to order, can be of little 
ufe, except in as far as they may turn 
the attention of other perfoas, who 
poffefs more leifure and information 
than myfelf, to the fubject, which is 
at once curious and important. It ap- 
pears to me to be a fubject peculiarly 
interefting to my countrymen. Per- 
haps few parts of the world are more 
infefted with noxious infeéts than the 
United States. The greater number 
of thefe infects are, I believe, natives 
of the country, though our partiality 
to the foil which gave us birth has not 
always allowed us to acknowledge this 
truth. Thus we give to the Heflians 
the honour of introducing among us 
that moft pernicious infect, the Heflian- 
fly, which, for feveral years, has com- 
initted, and {till commits, fuch alarm- 
ing ravages on fome of our moft valu- 
able grains, particuiarly the wheat 
and the rye. But this infeé& is, un- 
doubtedly, a native of America. 

* Many of the pernicious infects of 
the United States feem to be increas- 
ing inftead of diminifhing, Some of 
thefe infeéts, which originally con- 
fined their ravages to the native or 
wild vegetables, have fince begun 
their depredations upon the foreign 
vegetables, which are often more 
agreeable to their palates. Thus the 
bruchus pifi, Or pea-fy, is a native, 
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and feems originally to have fed, in 
a great meafure unnoticed, upon the 
indigenous vegetables which are al- 
lied to the pea: but fince the intro- 
duétion of this lat among us, it is the 
principal, if not the only, vegetable 
which fuffers from the ravages of this 
infect. The Heilian-fly could not ori. 
ginally have inhabited the wheat, the 
rye, and other fimilar gramina of this 
kind, for thefe vegetables are not na- 
tives of America. It is now more 
formidable to us than would be an 
army of twenty thoufand Heffians, or 
of any other twenty thoufand hire- 
lings, fupplied with all the imple- 
ments of war. The caterpillar, which 
has begun its ravages upon the leaves 
of the Lombardy poplar, that contri- 
butes fo much to beautify our city, is, 
moft probably, a native cf our woods. 
It prefers this fine foreigner to thé lefs 
platable leaves upon which it has 
been formerly accuftomed to feed. 
Other inftances of this kind might 
be mentioned. They fhow how very 
neceflary it is to watch the migrations 
of infeéts from the native to the in- 
troduced vegetables ; and they teach 
us a truth, not, I think, fufficiently 
attended to by naturalifts, that dif- 
ferent kinds of infe&ts are much lefs 
confined to vegetables of the fame {pe- 
cies, or to the ipecies of the fame ge- 
nus, than has been commonly ima- 
gined. It is certain, that the fame 
fpecies of infeéts, in America, often 
feeds indifcriminately, and in fuccef- 
fion, upon plants of very oppofite ge- 
nera, and even of very different na- 
tural orders. 

‘ Hitherto too Hittle progrefs has 
been made among us in the difcovery 
of remedies for the great mifchiefs oc- 
cafioned by infects. The fubjec has 
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not been examined with fufficient at- 
tention. It has given place to dif- 
cuffions and inquiries of very inferior 
utility ; and, I fear, it wil! not claim 
all that induftrious attention which it 
fo well merits, until the evil hall 
have fpread ftill further. It is doubt- 
lefs difficult, but it is by no means im- 
poffibie, to prevent the ravages of 
noxious infects. In this important 
bufinets fomething has already been 
done in our country. We have dif- 
covered a method of diminifhing the 
depredations of tie little bug, called 
cucumber-fly, which proves fo de- 
ftruétive to the cucurbitaceous vines, 
particularly thofe of the cucumber 
and mukk-melon.. By manuring our 
wheat lands, and thereby increafing 
the itrength and vigour of the wheat, 
we have leffened the evil of the Hef- 
fian-ily. By fufpending, to our young 
apple, and other trees, pieces of tow 
impregnated with a mixture of brim-’ 
ftone and train-oil, we have learned 
how to frighten away the periodical 
locufts (cicada feptemdecim of Lin- 
neus), which often do fo much in- 
jury to our orchards. The American 
Philofophical Society, by calling the 
attention of the public to the decay 
of our peach-trees, has brought us to 
a better acquaintance with the caufes 
of this decay, and with the means of 
preventing it. Infects are, no doubt, 
one of thefe caufes. We have made 
fome progrefs in preventing the mif- 
chief of the éruchus fifi, or pea-fly, 
which proves fo deftructive to one of 
the fineft efculent vegetables. But all 
that has yet been done is very littie, 
compared to that which remains to 
be done. Tht fubje& is as new as it 
is important.’ 


A TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of the Vine, and the Methad of 


making WINES. 


THERE are few natural produc- 
tions employed by man as aliment, 
which he has not altered or modified 
by preparations which remove them 
from their primitive ftate. Corn, 
flefh, and fruits, are all fubjeted to a 


By C, Chaptal. 


commencement of fermentation before 
they are ufed as nourifhment ; and pe- 
culiar qualities are given even to ob- 
jeéts of luxury, caprice, or whim, 
fuch as tobacco and perfumes. 

But it is in the fabrication of liquors 
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in particular that man has difplayed 
the greateft fagacity : all are the work 
of his own creation, water and milk 
excepted. Nature never furnithes fpi- 
ritous liquors ; it fuffers the grapes to 
rot on the ftems, while art converts 
the juice into an agreeable, tonic, and 
nourifhing liquor called wine. 

It is difficnlt to afcertain the precife 
period when mankind began to make 
wine. This valuable difcovery feems 
to be loft in the darknefs of antiquity, 
and the origin of wine has its fables, 
like all other things which have be- 
come objecis of general utility. 

We are told by Atheneus that 
Oreftes, the fon of Deucalion, came 
to reign at Ethna, where he planted 
vines. Hiftorians agree in confidering 
Noah as the firlt who made wine in 
ilyria, Saturn in Crete, Bacchus in 
India, Ofiris in Egypt, and king 
Geryon in Spain. A poet, who af- 


figns every thing to a-divine fource, 
js inclined tb believe that afier the de- 
luge God granted wine to man to con- 
fole him in his mifery, and he ex- 
prefles himfelf thus refpecting its ori- 


gin: 
Omnia vattatis ergo cum cerneret arvis 
Defolata Deus, nobis felicia vini 
Dona dedit, triftes hominum quo munere 
. tovit , 
Reliquias : nrundi folatus-vite ruinam. 
Vanerii Pred. Ruft. 
Even the etymology of the word wine 
has given rife to different opinions a- 
mong authors; but from that long 
feries of fables with which the poets, 
who are always bad hiftorians, have 
obfcured the origin of wine, we may 
colle& fome valuable truths, and a- 
mong thefe we may venture to clafs 
the following : 

The earlieft authors not only atteft 
that they were acquainted with the 
art of making wine, but that they had 
fome very correct ideas in regard to 
its different qualities and virtues, and 
the various ways of preparing it. The 
heathen deities, we ate told, delighted 
in neétar and ambrofia, 

Diofcorides fpeaks of the Ceculum 
dulce, the Surrentinum avflerum, &¢. 
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and Pliny defcribes two kinds of Alban 
wine, the one mild, and the other 
fharp and tart. The celebrated Fa- 
lernian wine, according to Athenzus, 
was alfo of two kinds. ‘The ancients 
were even acquainted with brifk wines, 
as appears by the following paflage of 
Virgil : 

I, impiger han fit 
Spumantem pateram——--——» ’ 


When we read what hiftorians have 
left us refpecting the origin of the 
wines poflefled by the ancient Romans, 
it feems doubtful whether their fuc- 
ceffors have added any thing to their. 
knowledge on that fubje¢t. They 
procured their beft wines from Cam- 
pania, called at prefent Terra di La- 
vori, in the kingdom of Naples. The 
Falernian and ‘Maflic wine were the 
produce of vineyards planted on the 
hills around Mondragon, at the foot 
of which runs the Garigliano, formerly 
called the Iris. The wines of Amicla 
and Fondi were made in the neigh- 
bourhood- of Gaeta, the grapes of 
Suéffa grew near the fea, &c. But 
notwithitanding the great variety of 
wine produced by the foil of Italy, 
luxury foon induced the Romans to 
feek for that of Afia, and their tables 
were loaded with the valuable wines 
of Chio, Lefbos, Ephefus, Cos, and 
Clazomene. 

The earlieft hiftorians who have 
furnifhed us with any pofitive fa&ts re- 
fpeGting the making-of wines, leave 
us no reafon to doubt that the Greeks 
had made confiderable progres in-the 
art of preparing and preferving them. 
They difinguifhed them into two 
kinds, protopon and denterion, accord- 
ing as they were produced from the 
juice which flowed. from the grapes 
before they were trod upon, or from 
the juice exprefied by treading them. 
The Romans afterward denoted thefe 
two kinds of wine by the terms vzum 
primarium and vinum fecundum. 

When we read with attention what 
Ariftoile and Galen have handed down 
to us on the preparation and virtues 
of the molt celebrated wines of their 
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.time, we can hardly help believing 
that the ancients pofleffed the art of 
thickening and drying certain kinds 
of wine in order to preferve them for 
a long time. Ariftotle tells us ex- 
prefsly that the wines of Arcadia be- 
came fo dry in the leather bags in 
which they were kept, that it was ne- 
ceffary to fcrape them off and dilute 
them with water before they could be 
fit for drinking : lta exfiecatur ix utri- 
bus ut derafim bibatur. Pliny {peaks 
of wines kept for a hundred years 
which had become as thick as honey, 
and which could not be drunk till di- 
Juted with warm water and ftrained 
through a cloth. This was called 
faccatio vinorum. According to mar- 
tial, Czecuban wine ought to be filter- 
ed in that manner : 


Turbida follicito tranfmittere Cecuba 


iacco. 


Galen fpeaks of fome wines of Afia, 
which, when put into large bottles 
fufpended near the fire, acquired by 
evaporation the folidity of falt. This 


operation was called fumarium. 

It was certaialy wine of this nature 
that the ancients preferved in the up- 
per part of their houfes, and in a 
fouthern expofire : thefe places were 
diftinguifhed by the appellations of 
borreum vinarium, apotheca vinaria. 

But all thefe facts can relate only to 
mild, thick, and little fermented wines, 
or to juices not altered and concen- 
trated. They were extracts rather 
than liquors, and perhaps they were 
enly refinous fubflances fimilar to that 
which we form at prefent by the in- 
fpiffation and concentration of the 
juice of the grape. 

The ancients were acquainted alfo 
with light wines, which were drunk 
immediately: quale in Italia quod 
Gauranum vocant et Albanum, et que 
in Sabinis et in Tufcis nafcuntur. They 
confidered recent wines as hot in the 
firft degree, and the oldeft were con- 
fidered as the hotteit. 

Each kind of wine had a known 
and determinate period before which 


it could not be employed for drinking. 
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Diofcorides fixes this period at the 
feventh year, asa meanterm. Ac- 
cording to Galen and Athenzus, 
Falernian wine was never drunk, in 
general, until it had attained the age 
of ten years, and never after the age 
of twenty. The Alban wines required 
the age of twenty years, the Surren- 
tine twenty-five, &c. Macrobius re- 
lates that Cicero, being at fapper with 
Damifippus, was treated with Fa- 
Jernian wine of forty years, which 
Cicero praifed by obferving that it 
bore its age well: ‘dene, inquit, etatem 
jert. Pliny fpeaks of wine ferved up 
at the table of Caligula which was 
more than one hundred and fixty years 
old. Horace celebrates wine of a 
hundred leaves, &c. 


On Wine confidered in regard to 
CiimaTe, Soir, Exposure, 
Seasons, CuLTureE, &c. 


iff, Cr»mate.—All climates are 
not proper for the cultivation of the 
vine; if this plant feems to vegetate 
with vigour in the northern climates, 
it is certain that the fruit can never 
there acquire a fufficient degree of 
maturity; and it is an invariable 
truth, that beyond the soth degree of 
latitude the juice of the grape cannot 
experience that fermentation which 
converts it into an agreeable be- 
verage. 

The cafe with the vine in regard to 
climate is the fame as-with other ve- 
getable productions. We find toward 
the north a vigorous vegetation, plants 
well nourifhed, and fucculent; while 
the fouth exhibits produétions charged. 
with aroma, refin, and volatile oil; 
here every thing is converted into 
Spirit, there every thing is: employed 
to produce /rengtd. ‘Thefe characters, 
fo itriking in vegetation, occur in the 
phenomena of animalifation; where 
Spiris and fenfibility feem to be ap- 
pendages of the fouthern climates, 
while /frength feems to be the attribute 
of the inhabitant of the north.- 

Travellers in England have ob- 
ferved that fome of the infipid vege- 
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tables of Greenland acquire tafte and 
fmell in the gardens near London. 
Beynier found that the melilot, which 
has a {trong penetrating fmell in warm 
climates, retained none in Holland. 
Every body knows that the highly 
fubtile poifon of certain plants and 
animals is fucceflively blunted or ex- 
tinguilhed in the individuals reared in 
climates lying further toward the 
north. 

Sugar itfelf {ems not to expand in 
a complete manser but in warm coun- 
tries., ‘The fugar-canes cultivated in 
our gardens furnith {carcely any fac- 
charine principle; and grapes are 
four, harfh, or infipid, beyoud the 
goth degree of latitude. 

The aroma, or perfume of the 
grapes, as well as the faccharine prin- 
ciple, are the production then of a 
bright and a conftant fun. The four 
or harfh juice produced in grapes da- 
ring the firft period of their formation 
cannot be properly matured in the 
north, and this primitive character of 
greennefs {till exifts when the firit froits 
come to freeze the organs of matura- 
tion. 

Thus, in the north, the grapes rich 
in principles of putrefaction contain 
fcarcely any element of {pirituous fer- 
mentation, and the expreffed juice of 
the fruit, having experienced the phe- 
nomena of fermentation, produces a 
four liquor, in which there exilts only 
that proportion of alcohol neceflary 
for interrupting the movements of 
putvid fermentation. 

The vine, therefore, as well as the 
other productions of nature, has cli- 
mates peculiar to itfelf: it is between 
the goth and soth degrees of laticude 
that this vegetable production can be 
cultivated with any degree of advan- 
tage. Itis alfo between thefe points 
trat the moit celebrated vineyards are 
found, and the countries richeft in 
vines ; fuch as Spain, Portugal, France, 
Italy, Auftria, Styria, Carinthia, Hun- 
gary, Tranfylvania, and a part of 
Greece. 

But of al! countries none perhaps 
prefents fo happy a fituation for the 

2 


vine as France ; none exhibits fo large 
an extent of vineyards, nor expofures 
more varied ; anc no country has fuch 
an aftonifhing variety of temperature. 
From the banks of the Rhine to the 
bottom of the Pyrenees the vine is al- 
mott every where cultivated, and in 
this vaft extent the moft agreeable and 
mot {pirituous wines of kurope are to 
be found. 

But though climate ftamps a gene- 
ral and indelible character on its pro- 
duétions, there are certain circum- 
ftances which modify and limit its 
action ; and it is only by carefully at- 
tending to what each of them produces 
that we can be able to difcover the ef- 
fect of climate alone. It is thus that 
we often find the different qualities of 
wine united under the fame climate, 
becaufe the foil, expofure, and culti- 
vation, modify and mak the imme- 
diate a‘tion of that grand agent. 

On the other hand, there are fome 
vine plants which do not leave us the 
choice of cultivating them indifcrimi- 
nately in any latitude at pleafure. 
Soil, climate, expofure, cultivation, 
all ought to be appropriated to their 
inflexible nature ; and the leaft viola- 
tion of this natural charatter effentially 
alters the product. ‘Thus, the vines 
of Greece tranfported to Italy no 
longer produced the fame wine ; and 
thofe of Falernum, cultivated at the 
bottom of Vefuvius, have changed 
their nature. It is confirmed by daily 
experience that the plants of Burgundy 
tran{ported to the fouth no longer pro- 
duce wines fo agrecable and deiicate. 

It is therefore proved that the cha- 
racters by which certain vines are dif- 
tinguifhed cannot be reproduced in 
different fites; for this purpofe the 
conitant influence of the fame caufes 
is neceflary, and, as it is impoflible 
to unite them all, the confequence 
muft be changes and modifications. 

We may therefore conclude that 
warm climates, by favouring the for- 
mation of the faccharine principle, 
maft produce wines highly fpirituous, 
as fugar is neceffary to their forma- 
tion. But the fermentation mutt be 
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conducted in fuch a manner as to de- 
compofe all the fagar of the grapes, 
otherwife the refult will be wines ex- 
ceedingly lufcious and {weet, as has 
been obferved in fome of the fouthern 
countries, and in all cafes where the 
faccharine juice of the grapes is too 
much concentrated to experience a 
complete decompofition. 

The cold climates ‘can give birth 
only to weak and exceedingly aqueous 
wits, Which have fometimes an agree- 
able flavour; the grapes, in which 
fcarcely any faccharine principle exifts, 
cannot contribute toward the produc- 
tion of alcohol, which forms the whole 
firength of wines. But, on the other 
hand, as the heat arifing from the 
fermentation of thefe grapes is very 
moderate, the aromatic principle is 
preferved in its full force, and con- 
tributes to render thefe liquors exceed- 
ingly agreeable, though weak. 

2. Soil—The vine grows every 
where, and, if we could judge of the 
quality of it by the vigour of its ve- 
getation, it is in fat moift foil, well 
dunged, that it ought to be cultivated. 


But we are taught by experience that 
the goodnefs of wine is never propor- 


tioned to the force of the vine. We 
may therefore fay that nature, de- 
Grous to affign to each quality of foil 
a peculiar production, hes referved 
dry light foil for the vine, and has en- 
trufted the cultivation of corn to fat 
and well nurtured lands : 


Hic fegetes, illic veniunt felicius uve. 


It is in confequence of this admira- 
ble diftribution that agriculture covers 
with its varied productions the furface 
of our globe; and nothing is neceflary 
but to avoid deranging the natural or- 

er, and to apply to each place the 
proper cultivation to obtain almott 
every where abundant and varied 
Crops : 
Nec vero ferre omnes omnia poffunt : 
Nafeuntur fteriles faxolis montibus ori ; 
Littora’ myrthetis latiflima: denique 

apertos 

Bacchus amat colles. 


Strong argillaccoas earth is not at 
all proper for the cultivation of the 


vine ; for not only are the roots pre- 
vented from extending themfel es in 
ramifications, as is the cafe inf t and 
compact foil; but the facility witia 
which thefe trata are penetrated by 
water, and the wbitinacy with which 
they retain it,' maintay) a permanent 
ftate of humidiiy, which rots the reot, 
and gives to all the individuals of the 
vine fymptoms of weaknefs, which 
foon end ia their deftruction. 

There are feme kinds of ftrsng earth 

which do not poffefs thofe hurtful 
qualities that belong to the argiliace- 
ous foil above-mentioned. Here the> 
vine grows and vegetates in freedom ; 
but this ftrength of vegetation ftill ef- 
fentie'ly hurts the-good quality of the 
grapes, which can with difficulty ace 
quire maturity, and gives the wie 
neither {pirit nor flavour. Thefe kinds 
of foil, however, are fometimes fet 
apart for the vine, becaule its abund-_ 
ance makes up for its quality, and 
becaufe it is often, more advantageous 
for the farmer to cullivate the vine 
than to fow corn. Befites, thefe weak 
but abundant wines furnith a beverage 
fuited to labourers of every clafs, and 
are attended with advantage in regard 
to diftillation, as the vincs require 
little culture. 
r Itis well known to all farmers that 
moift foil is not proper for the cultt- 
vation of the vine. If the foil, con- 
tinually moifiened, is of a fat nature, 
the plant lancuihes in it, rots, and 
dies: on the other hand, if the foil be 
open, light, and calcareous, the ve- 
getation may be frong and vigorous, 
but the wine arifing from it cannot fail 
to be aqueous, weak, and“ d-fiitute 
of favour. ° 

Calcareous foil in general is p-oper 
for the vine: being arid, dry, and 
ligat, it affords a proper fupport to 
the plant; with which it 
becomes occafionally impregnated ¢ r= 
culates, and feely penetrates throu; h 
the whole fratum; the numerous 
ramifications of the roots imbibe it at 
every pore; and in all thefe points of 
view calcareous {oil is very favourable 
to the vine. In general, wines pro- 
duced in calcareous foil are {pisituous, 
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and the cultivation is fo much the 
eafier, as the foil is light and not 
firongly connected ; befides, it is to 
be obferved that thefe dry foils appear 
exclulively deitined for the vine : the 
want of water, mould, and manure, 
oppofe the idea of every other culti- 
vation. 

But there are fome kinds of foil till 
more favourable to the vine, thofe 
which are at the fame time iight and 
febbly : the root eafily forces itfelf 
through a foil, which, by a mixture 
of light earth and pebbles, is rendered 
exceedingly permeable. The ftratum 
of galets which covers the furface of 
the earth defends it from the drying 
ardour of the fun ; and while the ftem 
and the grapes receive the benign in- 
fluence of that luminary, the root, 
properly moiftened, furnifhes the juice 
neceflary for the labour of vegetation. 
Soil of this kind is called in different 
countries, ftony foil, fandy foil, &c. 

Volcanic earth alfo produces deli- 
cious wines. I have had occafion to 
obferve in different parts of the fouth 
of France that the moft vigorous vines 
and the moft capital wines were pro- 
duced among the remains of volca- 
noes. Thefe virgin earths, prepared 
for a long time in the bofom of the 
earth by fubterranean fires, exhibit an 
intimate mixture of all the earthy 
principles ; their femi-vitrified tex- 
ture, decompofed by the combined 
a&tion of the air and water, furnifhes 
all the elements of good vegetation, 
and the fire with which the earths have 
been impregnated, feems to pafs in 
fucceffion into all the plants intrufted 
to them. The wines of i okay and the 
beit wines of Italy are the production 


of volcanic foil; the laft bithop of 
Agde dug up, and planted with vines 
the old volcano of the mountain, at 
the bottom of which that ancient town 
is fituate, and thefe plantations form 
at prefent one of the richeft vineyards 
in that canton. 

There are points on the variegated 
furface of our globe where the granite 
no longer prefents that hardnefs and 
unalterability which in general form 
the charaéter of that primitive rock : 
in thefe places it is pulverulent, and 
prefents to the eye nothingbut dry 
fand of greater or lefs coarfenefs: it 
is among thefe remains that the vine 
is cultivated in feveral parts of France $ 
and, when a favourable expofure con- 
curs to aflift the increafe, the wine is 
of a fuperior quality. The famous 
hermitage wine is produced amid 
fimilar ruins. From thefe principles 
it may be readily judged, that a foil 
like that of France muft be favourable 
to the formation of good wine; as it 
exhibits that lightnefs of foil which 
permits the roots to extend themfelves, 
and allows the water to filter through 
it, and the air to penetrate it: that 
flinty cruft which moderates and 
checks the ardour of the fun; that 
valuable mixture of earthy elements, 
the compofition of which feems fo ad- 
vantageous to every kind of vegeta- 
tion. 

Thus, the farmer, more anxious to 
obtain wine of a good quality than an 
abundant vintage, will eftablith his 
vineyard in light pebbly foil; and he 
will not make choice of a fat rich foil 
unlefs he intends to facrifice quality to 
quantity *. 


* Though the principles here eftablifhed are proved almoft by general obfervation, 
we muft not, however, conclude that there are no exceptions. Creuzé-Latouche ob- 


ferves in a memoir read in the Agricultural Society of La Seine, that the valuable vines 
of Ai, Epernay, and Hautvillers fur la Marne have the fame expofure, and grow in 
the fame foil and Jand as thofe in the neighbourhcod. The fame author obferves, that 
attempts have been made to convert corn lands into vineyards ; but it is probable. that 
the experiments have not been attended with fuccefs, and that, confequently, there are 
caufes of difference which cannot be difcovered by mere infpection. 

This author adds, that the primitive earth in the vineyards of the firft rank in 
Champagne, are covered with an artificial ftratum formed by a mixture of turf and 
rotten dung, common earth taken from the fides of the hills, and fometimes of black 
and rotten fand. Thefe kinds of earth are carried to the vineyards all the year through, 
except in vintage time. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Continued from Page 12. 


Manners—Political Parties—Union. 


IN our article under this head in 
the Univerfal Magazine for January, 
we took a brief review of the leading 
public, or national events of the lait 
century; and concluded with a pro- 
mife to return to the fubject of man- 
ners—internal politics—and the laft 
confiderable change, the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

With refpect to manners, it isa fub- 
je of more difficult difcuffion than 
many will be difpofed to allow. It 
leads, and leads naturally, to the 
queftion, ‘ are we better or worfe than 
our anceftors ?’? and few queftions have 
been more often afked, or more feldom 
anfwered in a fatisfactory manner. If 
mere progrefs in life were improve- 
ment, if merely to pafs through the 
path of experience was to learn wif- 
dom, it would follow that each fuc- 
ceeding age fhould be wifer anc bet- 
ter than that which preceded it. But 
common obfervation affures us, that 
this is very far from being the cafe, 
and the reafon is that individuals are 
always found, who neglect experience 
and the cultivation of wifdom, fo much 
that advanced age gives often greater 
proofs of vice and folly than inex- 
perienced youth. It is true that at 
the clofe of each revolving century, 
we Can point out immenfe improve- 
ments, and greater advances toward 
wifdom and perfection, and greater 
correctnefs of moral fentiments, than 
the preceding century could fhow. But 
ftill this appears to be little more than 
the accumulation of a public ftock, 
from which individuals are unwilling 
to draw, and all the difference with 
refpeét to morals is that in our ex- 
lightened age, men do not err from 
ignorance of vice, but from contempt 
of virtue ; not from being ignorant of 
the confequences of error, but from a 
vague calculation that fuch confe- 
quences may be efcaped. 


Yet this remark will not apply with 
more force to the eighteenth, than to 
the feventeenth or fixteenth century, 
in which, judging from the writings 
of thofe periods, men were furnifhed 
with as proper inftructions in their 
duties, and as juft ideas of their real 
intereits, as the moit diftinguifhed au- 
thors of the prefent day have exhi- 
bited. It will therefore, we fafpect, 
appear, that inftead of thinking our- 
felves better or worfe than our an- 
ceftors, we fhould enquire whether we 
have made more or lefs ufe of our 
means and opportunities. And this 
appears to be a queition of very diffi- 
cult folution, becaufe we know a great 
deal of our own times, but very little 
of thofe who have long preceded them. 
If, indeed, our anceftors had record- 
ed the little minutie of life, the deco- 
rums, and the indecorums, the follies 
whether greater or leder of the fathion- 
able and the vulgar world, as is now 
regularly done in our newfpapers, a 
reference to fuch publications would 
throw great light on the manners of 
the period in queftion. Certain it is 
that however trifling and childifh our 
newfpapers are become in their con- 
tents, they will exhibit the features 
of the prefent to future generations in 
a more diftin® light than a well- 
wifher of his own times would de- 
fire. 

Deftitute of atual or a continued 
feries of proofs, therefore, we muft 
giean fomewhat from ame publication 
and fomewhat from another, and 
luckily for us, the eftablifhment of the 
celebrated periodical papers (The 
Tatler,’ Speftator and Guardian) in 
the beginning of the laf century, af- 
fords very confiderable helps in in- 
veiltigating the morals and manners of 
the times. With refpect to morals, 
as far as we can gather from fuch in- 
formation, we do not perceive any 
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very great difference between them, 
and wiat prevail in our own times. 
The grofier vices appear tu have been 
committed with as litte referve, or 
refpeét for public decency as now ; 
feduclion, adultery, and g gaming, were 
then, asnow, the fplendid vices of 
rank and opulence ; and the clergy of 
the day (and this is a material cir- 
cumflance) reprefented the fins of the 
nation in colours as alarming, as any 
preacher of our time can exprefs. 
‘The nation then had not quite reco- 
vered from the profligacy of Charles 
ri’s reign, for a moft profligate reign 
ii undoubtedly was, Yet a great re- 
volution marked the very commence- 
ment of that cenwry, namely, that 
reform of the 4 of which we gave 

a fhort account in our lait Retrofpect. 
T his was an important point. It mat 
have been cften feen fince, and feen 
wi h plea fure, that our audiences re- 
jest with conte mpt every appr rach to 
inle cacy 0 the tlage, ‘while the fag 
w:s, that be sfore the reform alluded 
to, a woman of charafter dared not to 
frequen it the theatre unmatked, and 
ii dc ed it is aftonifhing that any wo- 
man of uch a defeription could vifit 
it at tall. 

This, we repeat, was a great point 
gained. But how was itgained? ‘The 
{ame audiences which fat contented 
under the groffeit infults to decency, 
now rofe to drive them from the-itage. 
How was this effe&cd, or is it not 
incredible, becaufe inconfiftent ? The 
fact was, that the public had not re- 
covered from the general turn to pro- 
flisacy of language merge crat 
leat greatly encouraged 1, in Charles 
11’s time. The r ears were familiariz- 
ed with impie* y aad i udecency 5; yet 
their fenfes were not pe erverted 5 they 
tock the alares when the alarm was 
given; they were alton ‘hed that men 
who would uot be thought profligate 
had yet been imperce; oti! y betrayed 
into an alliance with public licentiouf- 
nefs, and they refcued their characiers 
and the age they lived in from farther 
danger, and fhameful imputation. 

ln this one refpect, therefore, the 


Jaft century began with happy aufpices. 
But the queftion recurs, did thefe pro- 
mifing fymptoms proceed, and was 
our deteftation of public licentioufnefs 
as warm at the conclufion as at the 
beginning of the century? On this 
gueftion, there may be various opi- 
nions. It appears to us that without 
deciding too pofitively either one way 
or other, thatis, without going to the 
extremes of a dire&t and blunt aflirma- 
tive, or negative, we may take a 
middle courfe, and while we allow 
that there are a very confiderable 
party, who purfue the more grofs 
vices of feduction, adultery, gaming, 
&c. with a moit perfeét contempt for 
the laws of the land, the happinefs of 
fociety, and the dignity of character, 
yet on the other hand we have a 
greater party, who are not remifs in 
expofing fuch conduct to the abhor- 
rence of the public. Nothing of the 
kind happens without exciting public 
cenfure. No perfon, be his rank or 
alents ever fo eminent, can delibe- 
rately offer a defence of his vices, or 
claim more protection from the con- 
fequences of them than mere riches 
afford, which is but trifling. Nor is 
the encouragement of late years given 
to works profeffedly written to amend 
the morals of the nation, a circum- 
ftance to be overlooked, in this efti- 
mate. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we fhould be inclined to think that in 
point of general morals, the laft cen- 
tury exhibits no very remarkable 
{ymptoms of degeneracy. 

Yet while we concede thus far— 
and wifh to give the picture a few 
touches of pleafing bright, we do it 
with a trembling hand; and fo many 
circumftances are to be taken into the 
account, that we fhould neither be 
furprized nor offended, if another 
writer fhould from the fame data de- 
duce eppolite conclufions. In parti- 
cular, we recollect that there is a ful- 
ling off to be obferved, too important 
not to demand our moft ferious atten- 
tion, and it is this: 

The clofe of the eighteenth century 
was diltinguithed by the rife of a fet 
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of men, whofe objec was to pervert 
the religious principles of the lower 
clafs of people into atheifm, under the 
fhallow pretext of enlightening their 
minds. Innumerable {mall tra&ts of 
the moft pernicious tendency were dif- 
f{eminated among them, either gratis 
or at a very low price, and the evil 
had arrived at a coafiderable height, 
when government thought proper to 
interpole.- Nothing of this kind, we 
believe, was ever before attempted. 
It is true that the early part of the 
century was dillinguifhed by the writ- 
ings of fome eminent infidels, but they 
were not circulated nor intended to be 
circulattd among the ignorant. They 
were addreffed to the learned, and by 
the learned they were refuted, and 
configned to oblivion. The fame 
notions, hafhed up in popular forms, 
compoled the finall tracts to which we 
allude; and there cannot be a doubt 


that their influence was coniiderable. 
Yet here, too, men of the firft talents 
ftept forward to expofe the futility of 
reviving long anfwerered fophifms ; 
and the evil, we truft, has fubfided, 


in a great meafure. 

But it is time now to revert to man- 
ners, as focalled, in contradiftin‘tion 
to morals, although perhaps the con- 
nexion is too intimate to allow of fe- 
paration. The principe! branch of 
manners to which all writers on the 
fabje& dirett their attention, is /uxury, 
and the que#ion will then be, how far 
that has or has not made a progrefs 
in the courfe of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ? Here we can {peak a little more 
decidedly than on the former topic, 
bécaufe we can colleét fufficient proofs 
from living evidences, and upon fach 
authority, we have no hefitation in 
affirming that luxury had made a very 
great progrefs within, particularly, 
the laft forty years. To atte& todeny 
this, is to fufpend the operation of our 
fenfes, and neuher to hear nor fee: 
what is pafling around us. It has be- 
come a queftion, indeed, whether 
luxury is not beneficial to a ftate, but 
with that queftion we fhall not other- 
wile interfere than by afking, whether 
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debt and diftrefs are beneficial to an 
individual ? 

The change in the mode of living, 
which has taken place within the time 


-above fpecifed, is aftonifhing, and it 


affe&s almoft equally all ranks, al- 
though as an example it is certainly 
copied from the upper. There evi- 
dently was a time, when an aStual 
diftinGion prevailed between noble- 
men or gentleman, and citizens or 
tradefinen. It was vifible in all their 
actions. Unfortunately it became a 
topic of ridicule, even on the public 
fiage, where a cuizen was frequently 
introduced in no better light than as a 
rich and parfimonious fool, whofe mo- 
ney might be taken from him by fraud, 
and whofe wife and daughters were 
little better than common property to 
any ‘ gay and gallant Lothario.’ As 
education advanced among the trad- 
iag part of the world, the citizens 
roufed themfelves ; they became more . 
fenfible of the confequence which riches 
give, when joined with the /pirit of 
genteel life, and they began to ap- 
proximate more to the manners of the 
court end of the town ; they mixed in 
the fame amufements, and it was not 
difficult to copy, however awkwardly 
at firlt, the manners of perfons whom 
they frequently faw without difguife. 
Another circumftance contributed to 
this mixture of ranks : commerce not 
only was greatly enlarged, but began 
to go into new channels; manutac- 
tories and fchemes new to the coun- 
try, were eftablifhed upon the moft © 
extenfive fcale, and were in moft cafes 
fuccefsful. ‘The fhopkeeper became 
the warchoufeman, and the warehoufe- 
man, the merchant: then another and 
a new fpecies of men arofe, under the 
name of agents, factors, brokers, and 
jobbers, who accumulated vait for- 
tunes merely by doing the bufinefs, 
which formerly merchants, manufac- 
turers, and growers did for themfelves, 
and they were enabled to accumulate 
thefe fortunes with no rifk, and with 
no capital to begin with, except in- 
duftry and integrity. It would be 
needlefs to enlarge upon this clafs, as 
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the public have lately heard enough 
of fome part, at leaft, of them, in 
the difcuffions on the policy of our 
corn law?. Still we fee, and a molt 
farprifing phenomenon it is, that in 
the important articles of corn, hops, 
and perhaps others, immenfe fortunes 
may be acquired by men who are nei- 
ther the growers, nor the confumers 
of thefe articles, and have not in their 
own poffeffion an acre of ground in 
the kingdom. 

With thefe may be connected the 
whole race of fpeculators, who perfiit 
amid many failures, to open new 
channels of wealth, and whatever evil 
confequences may arife to individuals, 
it matt be allowed that the nation at 
Jarge, particularly in its relationfhip 
to other nations, has profited by their 
enterprifing fpirit. It is, however, 
from thefe new and rapid channels of 
wealth, that luxury has flowed fo faft 
upon the public. Many of thefe men 
vie in expences with perfons of the 
higheft rank, and it cannot be fup- 
poied that their inferiors in fuccefs can 
behold fuch fplendour and opulence 
without withing to partake of it, nor 
the re{pect that is paid them, without 
wifhing to exhibit appearances that 
may in fome degree claim the fame. 

‘To thefe may be added another 
clafs of middle men, between the 
trading and the titled part of the com- 
munity, thofe whom Dr. Johnfon 
has fo aptly charatterized as ‘ pay- 
mafters and agents, contractors and 
commiflaries, whofe. equipages fhine 
like meteors, and whofe palaces rife 
like exhalations,’. ‘ Thefe are the 
men,’ he adds, * who, without vir- 
tue, labour or hazard, are growing 
rich as their country is impoverifhed ; 
they rejoice when obflinacy or ambi- 
tion adds another year to flaughter 
and devaftation ; and laugh from their 
defks at bravery and fcience, while 
they are adding figure to figure, and 
cypher to cypher, hoping for a new 
contract from a new armament, and 
computing the profits of a fiege or 
tempett.’ 

This defcription, which wa; drawa 


up originally with the laudable view 
of preventing the nation from going to 
war, about io infignificant an object 
as Faulkland’s iflands, has been, we 
are afraid, too often quoted fince with 
juftice, although undoubtedly excep- 
tions may be made, and regulaticns 
have of late been adopted to leffen the 
injury, the public may receive in its 
contracts. 

To thefe we mut ftill add another 
clafs of opulent men without labour, 
who are the creation of the funding 
fyftem ; and that is of thofe men who 
live by what we may term the manu- 
factory of money, and who by loans 
to government, can often in a few 
hours realize a princely fortune, or 
at leaft, raife a vaft fum, which had 
not before, if we may fo fpeak, an 
exiltence. If to thefe we add the 
numerous body conaeéted with the 
Stock-exchange, we fhall be able to 
contemplate the immenfe confequence 
of national faith and credit in the 
raifing of fortunes, independent of 
the vifible and tangible property of 
goods and manufactures. - : 

Money, it is frequently obferved, 
is {pent more or lefs eafily, as it is 
acquired. Thofe who fuddenly and 
eafily arrive at wealth are lefs aware 
of its value, then thofe who toil for a 
competence. Hence a great difplay 
of luxury, wherever we turn our eyes, 
and that luxury fpreading itfelf by 
example among the claffes who can 
lefs afford it, and who are too fre- 
quently the unpitied victims of their 
folly. Hence it is that fo many young 
trodefmen, forgetting the regular pro- 
grefs of trade, and feeming to confider 
it as a chance affair, in which they 
who began with little may grow rich, 
becaufe their neighbours who began 
with little have grown rich; hence it 
is, we fay, that they launch out into 
expences, which would be more be- 
coming the retired citizen than him, 
who has to encounter the viciflitudes 
of trade. It is a faét that can be 
confirmed by the evidence of many 
now living, that the fame clafs of men 
who forty years ago, if they invited 
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a friend to partake of a dinner, would 
fend to a tavern for a bottle of wine, 
will now fhow their cellars ftored with 
pipes of different vintages, and a ta- 
ble covered with all the luxuries of 
the feafon. It is lefs neceffary to take 
notice of what is fo obvious, as the 
luxury tliat prevails in dre. Weare 
not quite certain that becaufe drefs un- 
dergoes many changes, it is upon the 
whole a more extravagant article, than 
it was in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. On the contrary, we believe it 
is lefs fo, for gold and filver are now 
much difufed in drefs, which in our 
memory were the diflinctions of 
wealth and finery. Our court drefles 
now are of little intrinfic value, com- 
pared to what they were when thcir 
majefties came to the throne. What 
is now paid, is paid principally for 
fafhion ; the materials, if we except 
lace and diamonds, which were the 
property of the wearer before in moft 
inftances, are of trifling value. In- 
deed the prevalence of fafhion over 
{ubftance is vifible in other articles as 
well as drefs, particularly in filver and 
gold plate, where the intrinfic value 
feldom approaches to the price charg- 
ed for fafhion, and the fafhion is that 
every article of this kind fhould be 
made as flight as poflible. The rich, 
old mafly plate of our ancetlors is to 
be feen only, if feen at all, in the 
halls of fome of the corporations. 
The facility with which we ge from 
one extreme to another, affords ano- 
ther inftance of growing luxury, the 
Confequences of which have been al- 
ready feverely felt in the ruin of many 
of the fair part of the creation. For- 
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merly their education was either 
entirely neglected, or confined to 
branches of domeftic economy. From 
this extreme we dathed at once into 
all the fathionable minutiz of a fixifh- 
ed education, as it is improperly 
called, in the mo genteel {chools. 
Here, too frequently, affociations are 
formed from which all the fcholars, 
however different in rank of life, im- 
bibe the fame ideas of expenc: and 
idlenefs, It is not our province to 
enquire what ought or ought not to 
be the limits of education. F-om 
experience, however,.we may affirm 
that all that is neceflary may be ac- 
quired at home, under the guardian- 
fhip of a fenfible parent. However, 
of the abfurdity of fending the daugh- 
ters of tradefmen to affuciate with 
thofe of people of rank, there can be 
no doubt; and the mifchief of fuch a 
prafiice, we fear, has been too fre- 
quently recorded in the fhort and 
miferable annals of female ruin, and 
untimely death. 

On the fubje& of general manners, 
we have dwelt at confiderable length, 
yet upon a review, many circum- 
{tances appear to be omitted, which 
are important ; but as the article has 
already extended far enough, we fhail 
refume thefe, and the cther topics an- 
nounced at the head of this article, 
in our next Magazine. ‘The ketch, 
we profefs to take, muft necefiarily be 
brief; volumes wou'd be requilite to 
enter into clofe details; yet we trut 
we fhall be able to admit enough to 
call the attention of our readers, and 
that their confideration of the fubjeé& 
will fupply what is wanting. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TRADE. 


THE moft fimple of all trade is 
that which is carried on by bartering 
the neceffary articles of iubfiftence. 
If we fuppofe the earth freé to the 
firft- poffeflor, this perfon who culti- 
vates it will firft draw from it his food ; 
and the furplus will be object of bar- 
ter; he will give this in exchange to 


any one who will fupply his other 





wants. This naturally fuppofes toth 
a furplus quactity of food produced by 
labour, and alfo free hands; for he 
who makes a trade of agriculture, can- 
not fupply himfelf with all other ne- 
ceffaries, as wellas food; andhe who 
makes a trade of fupplying the farmers 
with fuch necefiaries, in exchange for 
his furplus of food, cannot be empioy- 
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ed in producing that food. The more 
the neceflities of man increafe, the 
more free hands are required to fup- 
ply them; and the more free hands 
are required, the more furplus food 
mutt be produced by additional labour, 
to fupply their demand. 

This is the leaft complex kind of 
trade, and may be carried on to a 
greater or lefs extent, in different 
countries, according to the different 
degrees of the wants to be fupplied. 
In a country where there is no money, 
nor any thing equivalent to it, the 
wants of mankind will be confined to 
few objects, viz. the removing the 
inconveniencies of hunger, thirlt, cold, 
heat, danger, and the like. A free 
man, who, by his induftry, can pro- 
cure all the comforts of a fimple life, 
will enjoy his reft, and work no more ; 
and, in general, all increafe of work 
will ceafe, fo foon as the demand for 
the purpofes mentioned comes to be 
fatisfied. There is a plain reafon for 


this. When the free hands have pro-— 


cured, by their labour, wherewithal 
to fupply their wants, their ambition 
is fatished: fo foon as the hufbandmen 
have produced the neceflary furplus 
for relieving theirs, they work no 
more. Here then is a naturaldtop 
put to induftry, confequently to bar- 
tering. 

The-next thing to be examined is, 
how bartering grows into trade, pro- 
Ferly fo called, and underftood, ac- 
cording to the definition given of it 
above ; how trade comes to be ex- 
tended among men; how manufac- 
tures, more ornamental than ufeful, 
come to be eftablifhed ; and how men 
come to fubmit to labour, in order to 
acquire what is not abfolutely necef- 
fary for them, 

This, in a free fociety, is chiefly 
owing to the introduction of money, 
and a tafle of fuperfluities in thofe who 
poficfs it.—In ancient times, money 
was not wanting ; but the tafte for 
fuperfluities not being in proportion 
to it, the fpecie was locked up. This 


was the cafe in Europe four hundred 
A new tafte for fuper- 
3 


years ago. 
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fluity has drawn, perhaps, more mo- 
ney into circulation, from our own 
treafures, than from the mines of the 
new world. The poor opinion we 
entertain of the riches of our forefa- 
thers, is founded upon the modern 
way of eltimating wealth, by the 
quantity of coin in circulation, from 
which we conclude, that the greateft 
part of the fpecie now in our hands 
muft have come from America. 

It is more, therefore, through the 
tafte of fuperfluity, than in confequence 
of the quantity of coin, that trade 
comes to be eftablifhed ; and it is only 
in confequence of trade that we fee in- 
duftry carry things in our days to fo 
high a pitch of refinement and deli- 
cacy. Let us illuftrate this, by com- 
paring together the different opera- 
tions of barter, fale, and commerce. 

When reciprocal wants are fupplied 
by barter, there is not the {malleft 
occafion for money : this is the moft 
fimple of all combinations, When 
wants are multiplied, bartering be- 
comes more difficult; upon this mo- 
ney is introduced. This is the com- 
mon price of all things ; it is a pro- 
per equivalent in the hands of thofe 
who want, perfeétly calculated to fup- 
ply the occafions of thofe who, by 
induftry, can relieve them. This ope- 
ration of baying and felling is a little 
more complex than the former; but 
itill-we have here no idea of trade, 
becaufe we have not introduced the 
merchant, by whofe induftry it is 
carried on. 

Let this third perfon be brought into 
play, and the whole operation be- 
comes clear. What before we called 
wants, is here repre‘ented by the 
confumer ; what we call induffry, by 
the manufaturer ; and what we called 
money, by the merchant. The mer- 
chant here reprefents the money, by 
fubftituting credit in its place; and as 
the money was invented to facilitate 
barter, fo the merchant, with his.cre- 
dit, is a new refinement upon the ufe 
of money. This renders it ft:ll more 
effectual in performing the operations 
of buying and felling. This operation 
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is trade; it relieves both parties of the 
trouble of tranfportation, and adjutt- 
ing wants to wants, Or wants to mo- 
ney ; the merchant reprefents by turns 
both the confumer, the manufacturer, 
and the money. To the confumer he 
appears as the whole body of manu- 
facturers 5. to the manufacturers as the 
whole body of confumers ; and to the 
one and the other clafs his credit fup- 
plies the ufe of money. This is fuffi- 
cient at .prefent for an illuftration. 
We now return to the fimple opera- 
tions of money in the hands of the 
two contracting parties, the buyer and 
the feller, in order to fhow how men 
come to fubmit to labour in order to 
acquire fuperfluities. 

So foon as money is introduced into 
a country, it becomes a univerfal ob- 
je& of want to all the inhabitants. 
The confequence is, that the free 
hands of the ftate, who before flopt 
working, becaufe all their wants were 
provided for, having this new object 
of ambition before their eyes, endea- 
vour, by refinements upon their la- 
bour, to remove the fmaller inconve- 
niences, which refult from a fimpli- 
city of manners. People, who for- 
merly knew but one fort of clothing 
for all feafons, willingly part with a 
little money to procure for themfelves 
different forts of apparel properly 
adapted to fummer and winter, which 
the ingenuity of manufacturers, and 
their defire of getting money, may 
have fuggefted to their invention. 

Indeed thefe refinements feem more 
generally owing to the induftry and 
invention of the manufacturers (who 
by their ingenuity daily contrive means 
of foftening or relieving inconveni- 
ences which mankind feldom perceive 
to be fuch, till the way of removing 
them is contrived) than to the tafte of 
luxury in the dich, who, to indulge 
their eafe, engage the peor to become 
induftrions. Let any man make an 
experiment of this nature upon him- 
felf, by entering into the firft hop. 
He will no where fo quickly difcover 
his wants as there. Every thing he 
fees. appeais either neceflary, or at 
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leaft highly convenient ; and he be~ 
gins to wonder how he could have 
been fo long without that which the 
ingenuity of the workman alone had 
invented, in order that from the no- 
velty it might excite his defire ; for 
perhaps when it is bought, he will ne- 
ver once think of it more, nor ever 
apply it to the ufe for which it at firft 
appeared fo neceffary. 

Here then is a reafon why mankind 
labour though not in want. They 
become defirous of poffefling the very 
inftruments of Juxury, which thei 
avarice or ambition prompted them to 


vinvent for the ufe of others. —What 


has hitherto been faid reprefents trade 
in its infancy, or rather the materials 
with which that great fabric is built. 

We have formed an idea of the 
wants of mankind multiplied even to 
luxury, and abundantly fupplied by 
the employment of all the free hands 
fet apart for that purpofe. But if we 
fuppofe the workman himéelf difpefing 
of his work, and purchafing with it 
food from the farmer, clothes from 
the clothier ; and, in general, feeking 
for the fapply of every want from the 
hands of the perfon, direSly employ - 
ed for the purpofe of relieving it 5 this 
will not convey an idea of trade ac- 
cording to our definition. Trade and 
commerce are an abbreviation of this 
long procefs: a fcl.eme invented and 
fet on foot by merchants, from a 
principle of gain, fupported and ex- 
tended among men, from a principle 
of general utility to every individual 
rich and poor ; to every fociety, great 
or {mall. 

Inftead of a manufacturer exchang- 
ing what he manufactures with fitty 
different perfons, for whofe labour he 
has occafion, he fells aii to the mer- 
chant for money or for credit; and as 
occafion offers, he purchafes. all his 
wants, either directly from thofe who 
fupply them, or from other merchants 
who deal with manufacturers in the 
fame way his merchant dealt with him, 
Another advantage of trade is, that 
induftrious people in one part of the 
country may fupply cuflomers in ano- 
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from the operations of trade. A fet 
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the price of goods, two things 
be confidered as really exitting, 

d quite different from one another ; 
to wit, the real value of the commo- 

ity and the profit upon alienation. 

The fit thing to be known of any 
manuhidiure, when it comes to be 
fold, is how much of it a perfon can 
perform in a day, a week, a month, 
according to the nature of the work, 
vhich may require more or lefs time 
to bring it to perfed tion. In making 
fuch efiimates, regard is to be had 
Only to what, uyen an average, a 
workinan of the country in general 
may perform, Without fappofing him 
the beli or the worit in his profeffion, 
or having any peculiar advanta age or 
difadvantage as to the place where he 
works. Hence the reafon why fome 
people thrive by their induftry and 
others not; why fome manufactures 
flouri{h in one place and not in another. 

-The fecond thing to be known iss 
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the value of the workman’s fubfiftence, 
and neceffary expence, both for fup- 
plying his perfonal wants and provid- 
ing the inft ruments aclongieg to his 
profe fion, which muft be ralken 
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will ever be in poportion to demand, 
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where it now poffeffes very extenfive 
pofleffions and high dignities. 

This gration is an old officer, 
who has ferved with honour both in 
‘France and India; and may, with 
great truth, be reprefented as faperior 
to the generality of mankind, from 
his underiian dis ig, knowledge, 
and the quulitie of his character. He 
is diltinguifhed here by the title of 
the philofopher, and he deferves it: 
for in the mot elevating fenfe of the 
exprefiion, he is a lover of wif{com. In 
the early part of his Lie, the vivacity 
of his temper, heightened by the mi- 
litary fpirit of that period, engaged 
him in frequent affairs of honour ; 
and the laft having taken place with 
a nobleman in the {fervice of the court, 
in the garden of Verfailles, and under 
the very windows of the king’s apart- 
ment, it threatened the mott ferious 
confequences. But M. de Moupou, 
then high in office, to whom he was 
related, perfuaded him to quit the 
kingdom, and procured him a com- 
million in Jndia, where he ferved with 
diftinction. 


If it were confiftent with the ob- 
jects : of l- 


his 


this work, it would be a de- 
lightful circumftance to dwell on the 
virtues and er Raat qualities of 
this family. I muft, however, con- 
fine myfelf to one of them, M. Gren- 
ville de Forval, the fecond fon of M. 

de Grenville. Some events relative 
to him are fo conneS&ted with the man- 
ners of thefe iflands (Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, &c.) and fo remarkable in them- 
felves, that they will at the fame time 
heighten the intereft, as well as add 
to the information of this work. 

In thefe iflands there is not a fingle 
example of a deformed or crooked 
fhape, which muft arife from the na- 
tural and unreftrained mode of educa- 
rion which prevails there. ‘To thefe 
advantages, Forval united a martial 
air, blended with a ilight appearance 
of feverity, and an approved courage 
to the moft noble and generous fenti- 
ments that are found in the human 
brea't. 


The want of flaves in our colonies, 
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renders expeditions neceffary in order 
to procure them. Veilels, therefore, 
are equipped for the coafts of Africa 
and Madagafcar, and a certain body 
of troops are fent with them, to fa- 
vour or fupport the objects of thefe 
voyages. 

Forval was ordered to command a 
detachment on a fervice of this na- 
ture, on the coait of Madagafcar ; 
and being arrived on the eaitern fide 
of it, he difembarked his people, and 
encamped them on the. {mall ifland of 
St. Mary, called by the natives, Lbra- 
him, which is feparated only from the 
principal ifland by a very narrow ftrait. 
Here the communications took place 
between the perfons engaged in this 
expedition, and one of the petty 
princes of Madagafcar, relative to the 
objetis of the voy: age. 

Forval, however, was fo entirely 
convinced of the good difpofition of 
the people with whom he treated, that 
he yielded to the friendly folicitations 
of the king, to remain among them, 
and accordingly ordered fome tents, 
and a {mall number of foldiers, to re- 
move from the little ifland, to the 
oppofite coaft. The king, who was 
called Adrian Baba, loaded him with 
carefles; and having fhown him his 
herd of cattle, demanded, in the pride 
of his heart, if the king of France was 
fo great as him. 

Forval, therefore, confidered him- 
ielf as in a ftate of perfect fecurity ; 
and having entered into his tent, in 
order to pafs the night, he received 
an unexpected vifit from a moft beau- 
tiful woman, a native of the ifland, 
who, after a fhort compliment of apo- 
logy for her iatrufion, exprefled her 
concern that fo fine a white man as 
himfelf fhould be maffacred. 

Forval, who was aftonifhed at the 
vifit, could not help taking notice of 
the danger, which feemed to have 
produced it. The footy lady, who 
appeared to interefkherfelf fo much 
in his welfare, was the daughter of a 
king, and known by the title of prin- 
cefs Betfy. On being queftioned as 
to the caufe of this Vili, fhe afked 
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him, in her turn, if he would wifh to 
facrifice her life to fave his own. ‘ By 
no means,’ exclaimed Forval : * Then,’ 
replied fhe, «I will inform you of a 
plot againft your life, if you will 
promife to take me with you, and 
make me your wife. I will facnifice 
for you the throne of my father, which 
is my inheritance; I will abandon my 
country, my friends, my cuftoms, and 
that hberty which is fo dear to me. 
My relations, who wiil confider me 
as difhonoured, will deteft me; and 
if you leave me to their vengeance, | 
fhall be reduced to flavery, which, to 
me, would be a thoufand times worfe 
than death. Promife to grant what I 
have demanded ; {wear that your fol- 
diers fhall do no injury to my rela- 
tions, and I will reveal what it is of 
the utmoft importance for you to 
know !’ Forval immediately engaged 
to grant her requeft, if the intelligence 
fhe announced, proved to be of the 
importance fhe had attached to it. 

* Well then,’ faid fhe, ‘ at break 
of day my father will come here, un- 
der the pretext of a friendly vifit, and 
if he breaks a flick, which he will 
hold in his hand, that will be the 
fienal of thy death:-his guard will 
then enter with their hatchets, and 
vill kill thee, and all thy people will 
be maflacred w:th thee.’ 

Forval immediately conducted her 
to a place of fafety. Neverthelefs he 
was determined to wait till the morn- 
ing, and afcertain the truth of her in- 
formation. The princefs had alfo 
added, that the fignal the king would 
give for his attendants to retire, would 
be to throw his hat toward them. 

He accordingly ordered his {ol- 
diers to remain under arms during the 
night, and to keep within their tents. 
As for himfelf, he got his. arms in 
readinefs, placed a couple of piltols 
under the covering of his table, and 
dofed by the fide of it, with his hand 
on the pittols. 

At length the king arrived, and 
foon after, having broke his flick, the 
guard was advancing to the front of 
his tent ; but the king, terrified at 
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the piftol which Forval held at his 
throat, caft his hat toward his atten- 
dants, who immediately departed. The 
{mal! party of foldiers, which Forval 
had with him, were now drawn upin 
order of battle. All the negroes had 
difappeared ; the king alone remained 
as a prifoner; nor was he enlarged, 
till the princefs was embarked with all 
the equipage, and Forval felt himfelf 
happy in departing from this perfidi- 
ous coait. Nor was he ungrateful ; 
he folemnly efpoufed the princels 
Betfy, in ipite of all the remonitrances 
of his friends, and he lives happily 
with her. Her colour was certainly 
difpleafing to the white people, and 
her education did not qualify her to he 
a companion to fuch a man as her 
hufband ; but her figure was fine, her 
air noble, and all her actions partook 
of the dignity of one who was born to 
command. 

She was a real amazon, and the 
crefs fhe chofe was that which has 
fince received a fimilar name. She 
never walked out but fhe was followed 
by a flave, and armed with a {mall 
fowling-piece, which fhe knew how 
to employ with great dexterity, and 
would defend herfelf with equal 
courage if*he were attacked. She 
was nimble as a decr, though flately 
in her demeanour ; but with her huf- 
band as gentle and fubmiffive as the 
moft affectionate of his flaves. She 
behaved to her inferiors with equal 
dignity and kindnefs ; and the never 
went to the moft diftant part of the 
illand, to pay vifits to her family, 
but on foot ; fhe neverthelefs adopted 
the elegancies of behaviour with great 
facility, and her fociety is very plea- 
fant, and full of vivaciry. 

Some vears after this marriage, the 
princefs Petly, for fhe was feldom 
called madam de Forval, gave her 
hufband a new proof of her affection. 
Her father at length died, the king- 
dom defcended to her, and her peo- 
ple, who were ardently attached to the 
blood of their kings, anxioully wiihed 
to fee her on the throne of her ancef- 
tors. As foon as fhe was informed 
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of this event, the requefted permiflion 
of her hufband to vifit her country. 
Though fuch an unexpected requett 
aftonithed Forval, he did not hefitate 
to comply with it; and as the didnot 
unfold the reafon of fuch adefire on her 
part, he felt his pride mortified at her 

condu&t, though he kept his chagrin 
to his own bofom, of which it ‘was 
a painful inmate. The firft fenti- 
ments of Forval, refpefing his prin-" 
cefs, had been initigated by honour 
and grat itude : but her demeanour to- 
ward him, her conduct toward others, 
and her perfonal charms, in which her 
colour was forgotten, had awakened 
in his heart the moit faithful and ten- 
der affection. 

The queen Beify, however, depart- 
ed for her kingdom as foon as fhe had 
received th permiffion of her own fo- 
vereign ; while Forval was totally un- 
able to reconcile the ftep fhe had taken 
to her former {entiments and patt con- 
duct. He accordingly waited with 
the utmott impatience for the return cf 
the vefiel which had taken her away, 
when, to his great aftonifhment, his 
faithful wife returned in it, with a 
hundred and fifty flaves, which fhe had 
brought him. ‘ You had the gene- 
rofity,’ fhe cried, on threwing -her- 
felf into his arms, ‘ to marry me, in 
oppofition to the wilies of your 
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friends, and the prejudices of your 
country, when I had nothiug to offer 
you but my perfon, whofe charms, 
whatever they might have been con- 
fidered in my own county, 
calculated rather to di ifgut, 
pleafe you. You will there 
another proof of your —— - ic 
afluring me of your pardon, for hav- 
ing raifed a fi ingle doubt in your mi: ‘d 
re ipedting the affe€tion and duty you 
fo en tively deferve from me; but it 
was my with to avoid informing .you 
of the project | had conceived on my 
father’s death, till it was executed. 
It was not the little kingdom which 
that event transferred to me, nor ever 
the largeft empire, that would fepa~ 
rate me from you; my fole defign, 
in the ftep 1 have juft taken, was to 
make you an offer of a {mall number 
of ray fubjeéts, which is the only part 
of my inheritance that I can beitow. 
I have, at the fame time, complied 
with the wilhes of my people, in re- 
feslan my little fovercignt ty to the 
molt worthy of my relations.’ 

Such a fcene may be more eafily 
conceived than defcribed. Thus For- 
val found his wife worthy of all his 
affeGiion ; and the prefent fhe made 
him, is a fort of fortune in this coun- 
try. 


ENTURES OF A PRINCESS OF RUSSIA, AT MAURITIUS, 


{ From the Same. ] 
CHARLOTTE Chriftina Sophia 


de Wolfenbutiel, wife of czarovitz 
Alexis, fon of Peter the firft, czar of 
Mufcovy, and fiiter of the emprefs 


of Charles v1, was born the 2sth of 


_— it 1694. This princefs, though fh 
pofietied of beauty, grace, and vitiu 

in a ‘veryehigh degree, ‘became an 
obje& of averfion to her hufband, a 
man of a molt ferocious and favage 
charafler. He had feveral times at- 
tempted to poifon her, when fhe was 
faved by counteracting medicines. At 


length, he one day gave her fuch a 


violent kick on her belly, when the 
was eight months advanced in her 
pregnancy, that fhe fell fenfelefs on 
the floor, which was foonencrimfoned 
with her blood. Peter the firft, was 
then engaged in one of his journies. 
His fon, having every reafon to be- 
lieve that his unfortunate princefs 
would not recover, fet of immedi- 
ately for his country-houfe. 

The countefs of Konifmarck, mo- 
ther of marfhal de Saxe, attended on 
the princefs when ae > was brought 
to bed of a dead child, and nuifed her 
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with unceafing care. Being fenfible, 
however, if the princefs “recovered, 
that the would perifh, fooner or a. 
ter, from the brutal nature of the 
ezarovitz, formed a plan to-gain over 
the women belonging to the princefs, 
td declare that the and her infant were 
both dead. ‘The czarovitz accord- 
ing er to be interred with- 
out delay and without ceremony. 
Couriers were difpatched to the czar 
to inform him of the event, and all 
the courts of ate 3. re on mourn- 
ing for the bundle of iticks which was 
in¢erred, 

In the mean time the princefs, who 
had been removed to a retired [pot, 
recovered her health and ftrength ; 
when, pollefied of fome jewels, ‘with 
a fam of money which the countefs of 
j ocured for her, and 
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together at their common expence. 
Some time afterward, the gazettes 
which arrived in the an- 
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D’ Auband then declared to the prin- 
cefs his knowiedge e of her, and offered 
to abandon eve ryt hing in order to 
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ing herfelf infinitely more happy than 
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royalty, refufed to facrifice the tran- 
guillity of her obfcure fituation, for 
all that ambition could offer her. She 
only exaéted a promife from D’Au- 
band to maintain the moft inviolable 
fecrecy, as well as conduct himfelf to- 
ward her as he had hitherto done. He 
made the moft folemn declaration that 
he would obey her commands ; and it 
became his intereft.to be faithful. 
The be 5 underftanding, and vir- 
tues of the princefs had made a very 
deep imprefiion on him, and habitual 
intercot urfe had ferved to ftrengthen 
it. He was amiable and young, and 
fhe was not infenfible to his atten- 
tions. ‘They continued, however, to 
live in their ufual.way,- but became 
every day dearer to each other. 

The old domettic, who paffed for 
the father of the princefs, at length 
— and fhe could no longer, ac- 

cording to the rules of diesem, live 
with D’Auband, as fhe had. hitherto 
done, under the ‘apparent authority 
and protection of a parent. In this 
delicate fituation, D’Auband unfold- 
ed to her the difpofitions ard fenti- 
ments of his heart; and propofe d to 
add a new veil to her real condition, 
by becoming her hufband. She con- 
fented to his propofition ; and this 
princefs, who had been deftined to 
wear the crown of Ruflia, and whofe 
fifter auaily wore that of the Ger- 
man empire, became the wife of a 
lieutenant of infantry. In the firi 
year of her marriage fhe hada daugh- 
ter, whom fhe nurfed and educated 
> sherfelf, and infruéted in the French 
and German languages. 

They had lived* ten years in this 
happy ilate of mediocrity, when 
D’Auband ‘was attacked with a dif- 
order, which rendered a chirurgical 

eration necefiary, and his wife, 
tnt d at his danger, infifted that it 
fhould be perfor med at Faris. They 
accordingly fold their habitation, and 
embarked in the ff r veffel that failed 
for France. On their arrival, D’Au- 
band was attended by the moft fkilful 
fur geons ; | and tll his cure was com- 
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pleted, his wife never quitted him for 
a moment, nor fuffered any other per- 
fon to perform the tender offices, 
which were neceflary in his fituation : 
fhe waited upon him throughout his 
iltnefs with the moft watchful and pa- 
tient affeGtion. On his recovery, 
D’ Auband, in order to fecure‘her the 
little fortune which he pofleffed, foli- 
cited from the Eaft India company, 
an employment in the I fle of Bourbon, 
where he was appointed major. 

While he was engaged in foliciting 
this bufinefs, his wife fometimes went 
to take the air with her daughter, in 
the gardens of the Thuiileries. One 
day as fhe was fitting upon the bench, 
and talking with her daughter in Ger- 
man, that fhe might not be under- 
flood by thofe who were near her, 
marfhal de Saxe pafied by, and hear- 
ing two ladies fpeak his own tongue, 
flopped to look at them. The mo- 
ther lifting up her eyes, and retolle&- 
ing the marfhal, initantly threw them 
to the ground; when he, ftill more 
attracted by her embarraffment, fud- 
denly exclaimed—* |s it poffible, ma- 
dam ?’—She did not, however, per- 
mit him to finith the fentence, but 
tifing from the feat, begged him to 
accompany her to a more retired part 
of the garden, where fhe-acknow- 
ledged herfelf, and, after having re- 
queited his entire fecrefy, invited him 
to fee her at her own habitation, 
where fhe would inform him of every 
thing which concerned her. 

On the following day, Marthal de 
Saxe paid her a vilit, and heard the 
recital of her adventures, as well as 
the thare which the countefs of Konif- 
marck, his mother, had in them. 
She conjured him, at the fame time, 
not to reveal any thing refpecting her 
to the king, till a negociation which 
her hufband was agitating, was con- 
cluded, and which would be com- 
pleted in three months. The marfhal 
folemnly promifed to comply with her 
sequelt, and paid his vifits to her and 
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her hufband in the moft fecret man- 
ner. . 

The three months being almoft ex- 
pired, the marfhal, on calling to fee 
her, was informed, that fhe and her 
hufband had quitted Paris two days 
before, and that M. D’?Auband had 
been named to a majority in the Ifle 
of Bourbon. On this information, 
the marfhal went immediately to Ver- 
failles, to give an account to the king 
of every thing that related to the 
princefs; when his majefty fent for the 
minifter of marine, M. de Machault, 
and, without affigning any reafon, 
ordered him to write to the governor 
of the ifles of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
to’ treat M. D’Auband with every 
mark of diftin@tion ; which order was 
punctually executed, according to the 
report of baron Grant, who had been 
a long time in her fociety ; and re- 
marks, as an extraordinary circum- 
ftance, that he had feen that princefs 
pregnant, when fhe was upward of 
fifty, about the year 1745. ‘The 
king alfo wrote to the queen of Hun- 
gary, with whom he was then at war, 
to inform her of the fortune-and fitua- 
tion of her aunt. The queen accom- 
panied her letter of thanks to the 
king with one to the princefs, in 
which fhe invited her to come and 
refide with her; but on condition 
that fhe would quit her hufband and 
daughter, for whom the king engaged 
to make a {fuitable provifion. ‘Lhe 
princefs did not hefitateé a moment to 
refufe thefe conditions, and remained 
with her hufband till the year 1747, 
when he died. 

Being a widow, and without chil- 
dren, fhe returned to Paris, and took 
up her abode at the Hotel de Peru. 
Her defign was to retire to a convent ; 
but the queen of [ungary offered to 
fix her at Bruffels, with a penfion of 
twenty thoufand florins ; but it is un- 
certain whether fhe went to refide 
there. She was alive in 1768. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LAPWING. 
With an engraving of that Bird, finely coloured after Nature. 


THE Lapwing, Tewit, or Pee- 
wit, or Baftard Plover, isa fpecies of 
the Tringa, a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the Gralle. The Ruff, given 
in our Magazine of laft. November, is 
another {pecies of the fame genus, and 
to that article we refer our readers 
for the generic characters. 

This bird is about the fize of a 
pigeon. Its bill is black; eyes large 
and hazel; the top of the head is 
black, gloffed with green; a tuft of 
long narrow feathers iffues from the 
back part of the head, forme of which 
are four inches in length, and turn 
upward at the end; the fides of the 
head and neck are white, which is in- 
terrupted by a bjackifh ftreak above 
and below the eye; the back part of 
the neck is of a very pale brown; 
the fore part, as far as the brealt, is 
black ; the back and wing coverts 
are of a dark green, gloffed with pur- 
ple and blue reflections ; the quills 
are black, the four firft tipped with 
white; the breait and belly are of a 

‘pure white; the upper tail coverts 
and vent pale cheftnut; the tail is 
white at the bafe, the end is black, 
with pale tips, the outer feathers al- 
moft wholly white; the legs are red ; 
claws black ; hind claw very fhovt. 

This bird is a very conftant inha- 
bitant of this country ; but as it fub- 
fifts chiefly on worms, it is forced to 
change its place in queft of food, and 
is frequently feen in great numbers 
by the fea-fhores, where it finds an 
abundant fupply. It is every where 
well known by its loud and inceffant 
cties, which it repeats without inter- 
miflion, while on the wing, and from 
whence, in moft languagés, a name 
has been given to it as imitative of 
the found.—The Linnean name is 
Tringa Vanellus, avd by Buffon, it is 
called Le Vanneau. Our more fa- 
miliar name, however, is the te-wit 
Or pee-wit, from its cry, 


The pee-wit is a lively ative bird, 
almoft conftantly in motion ; it fports 
and frolics in the air in all directions, 
and affumes a variety of attitudes; it 
remains long upon the wing, and 
fometimes rifes to a confiderable 
height; it runs along the ground very 
nimbly, and fprings and bounds from 
fpot to fpot with great agility: the 
female lays four eggs, of a dirty olive, 
fpotted with black; fhe make no nett, 
but depofits them upon a little dry 
grafs haitily fcraped together; the 
young birds run very foon after they 
are hatched ; during this period the 
old ones are very affiduous in their ate 
tention to their charge ; on the ap- 
proach of any perfon to the place of | 
their depofit, they flutter round his 
head with cries of the greateft in- 
quietude, which increafes as he draws 
nearer the {pot, where the brood are 
fquatted ; in cafe of extremity, and 
as a Jalt refource, they run along the 
ground as if lame, in order to draw 


_off the attention of the fowler from 


any iarther purfuit. The young lap- 
wings are firit covered with a blackiih 
down interfoerfed with long white 
hairs, which they gradully lofe, and 
about the latter end of July, they ac- 
quire their beautiful piumage. At 
this time, according to Buffon, the 
great affociation begins to take place, 
and they aflemble in large flocks’ of 
young and old, which hover in the 
air, faunter in the meadows, and after 
rain they difperfe among the ploughed 
fields. In the month of O&ober, the 
lapwings are very fat, and are then 
faid to be exceilent eating. Their 
eggs are confidered as a very great 
delicacy, and fold in the London 
markets at three fhillings a dozen. 
They are common in moft parts of 
Europe, as far as Iceland; change 
place according to the feaion; are 
met with in Perfia and Egypt in the 
winter, and La ham fays be has feen 
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a fpecimen from China. What makes 
them efteemed as a delicacy, is that 
their nousifhment is only flugs and 
worms ; thefe they draw out of the 
ground, morning and evening. They 
are fometimes kept in gardens, and 
by good treatment become both ufe- 
ful and familiar. 

The following anecdote, communi- 
cated to Mr. Bewick, by the Rev. J. 
Carlyle, is worthy of notice, as it 
fhows the domeitic ntture of this bird, 
as well as the art with which it con- 
ciliates the regard of animals, differ- 
ing from itfelf in nature, and gene- 
rally confidered as hoftile to every 
fpecies of the feathered tribes. Two 
of thefe birds, given to Mr. Carlyle, 
were put into a garden, where one 
of them foon died ; the other conti- 
nued to pick up fuch food as the place 
afforded, till winter deprived it of its 
ufual fupply ; neceffity foon compelled 
it to draw nearer the houfe, by which 
it gradualty became familiarized to 
occafional interruptions from the fa- 
mily. Atlength, one of the fervants, 


when the had occafion to go into the 
back-kitchen with a light, obferved 
that the lapwing altered its cry pee- 


eit to obtain admittance. He foon 
grew more familiar; as the winter 
a) 

advanced, he approached as far as 
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the kitchen, but with much cautions 
as that part of the houfe was generally 
occupied by a dog and cat, whofe 
friendhhip the lapwing at length con- 
ciliated fo entirely, that it was his re- 
gular cuftom to refort to the fire fide, 
as foon as it grew dark, and {pend 
the evening and night with his two 
affociates, fitting clofe by them, and 
partaking of the comforts of a warm 
fire-fide. As foon as the {pring ap- 
peared, he left off coming to the houfe, 
and betook himfelf to the garden; 
but on the approach of winter, he had 
recourfe to his old fhelter and his old 
friends, who received him very cor- 
dially. Security was produétive of 
infolence ; what was at firft obtained 
with caution, was afterward taken 
without referve. He frequently a- 
mufed himfelf with wafhing in the 
bowl, which was fet for the dog to 
drink out of, and while he was thus 
employed, he fhowed marks of the 
greateit indignation if either of his 
companions prefumed to interrupt him. 
He died in the afylum he had chofen, 
being choaked with fomething which 
he picked up from the floor. During 
his confinement, crumbs of wheaten 
bread were his principal food, which 
he preferred to any thing elfe. 


THE GLEANER. 
NuMBER XXXI, 


Anger is like 
A fuil hot horfe, who being allow’d his way, 


Self-metile tires lim. 


WHIEN the facred writer delivered 
the precept, * Be angry, and finrot,’ 
it is generally thought he allowed that 
anger, under proper regulations, was 
a lawfal pafion, and the qual fication, 
he has added, by the additional pre- 
cept ‘ fin not,’ and afterward ¢ let 
not the fan go down uron thy wrath.’ 
liver lince tueie precepts were ilfeed, 
men who think and refle@ and wih 
ro im >vove their fullow-creatures, have 


SHAKSPEARE. 


been offering fuch commentaries upon 
them, as may render anger a fafe 
end ufeful demonftration of what pafles 
within us. But in this, as in many 
fimilar cafes, we have the lamentable 
experience that precept and practice 
can very feldom be made to unite, 
and that the impulfe of a moment is 
fuflicient to defeat the inflructions of 
an age. As to conbning anger to a 
day, and fetiling all auimofities be- 
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fore fun-fet, men of honour tell us that 
the thing is impoffible, and that an 
affront can in very few cafes be con- 
fidered as an ephemera. 

To me it appears, who have had 
many Opportunities .of obferving the 
workings of anger, that it is in a 
great meafure guided by the fituation 
of life, in which the angry parties 
are placed, that its appearances and 
effects do not fo much depend on 
temper as on fortune, and that the 
anger of a man of five thoufand a year, 
is very different from that of his 
coachman, or even his houfe ileward. 
Whoever has beitowed much atten- 
tion on the fubje& will, I think, be 
convinced that this remark is not 
without its foundation. Can we doubt, 
for example, that there mult be a 
great difference between a fit of anger 
in the drawing-room, and another in 
a public houfe ; that a man of quality 
does not fiy in paffion like one of his 
fervants, or that the anger of a cook- 
maid, who has mified an aflignation 
with her {weetheart, will not be very 
different from that of her lady, who 
has had a bad run at cards? That 
anger in thefe perfons fhould be ef- 
fentially diMimilar, &s not only certain, 
but perfectly confiftent with the orders 
of rank in fociety. It may be ob- 
jecied indved, that we fiequently fee 
a lord as violeatly angry with his foot- 
man, as his footman (if he dared) 
could potlibly be with him. This is 
granted, bai it is to be contlidered 
that his lordfhip’s anger in this cafe, 
is directed againft his footman, his in- 
ferior ; let his noble blood take fire 
againit a pecr of the fame rank, and 
we fhall fze plainly the amating dif- 
ference, 

Thus far, therefore, if anger be 
not fubjected to moral precepts, it is 
put under the controul of certain cuf- 
toms ; and of this we thall be particu. 
larly fenfible, if we confider its differ- 
ent operation in civil fociety, and a- 
mong the military. A tradefman, 
when in his very angriett mood has a 
great choice of vents and channels, 


he may either ufe his tongue in a 
plentiful difcharge of obloquy and ill 
names ; or he may ufe his fit, or he 
may go to law, and endeavour to di- 
vide his paffion amovg a jury of his 
countrymen. A military gentleman 
on the contrary has no remedy but the 
field ; and fuch is the neceflary con- 
troul eftablifsed over his anger, that 
although not an atom of it remains in 
his mind, yet he muft retain it all in 
his memory, until the morning of 
fatisfa€tion, be the time ever fo dif- 
tant. This is not expected from men 
in trade, becaufe their honour happens 
to depend on the performance of cer- 
tain duties, that are better underftood 
on the Royal Exchange, than behind 
Montague-houfe.—It mult be con- 
feffed indeed that of late years, fome 
confufion has been introduced ; and 
the civil rank has fo far treipaffed on 
the practice of the military, that fome’ 
men have fought the vindication of 
their honour in Kenfington Gravel- 
pits, who would have been better em- 

loyed before the commiffioners at 
Guildhall. But the prejudices of the 
world are fo flrong againit thefe ec- 
centricities, that no credit is ever given 
to a tradefman becaule he can fight a 
duel, nor will any man be prevented 
from rejecting a bad bill, merely be- 
cauie either the drawer or the in- 
dorfers wear a fword. 

Among other brarches of civil fo- 
ciety alfo, we find that anger is re- 
firi€ted by a profeffional habit. Ofa 
divine, we are perhaps unreafonable 
enough to expect, that he fhould con- 
fine his anger ttrittly within apoftolic 
bounds ; and although there be in- 
ftances of fome gentlemen ¢ifgracing 
the facred pref ilion, by efablifing 
the gcodncis of their piitols, in pre- 
ference to the oithoJoxy of their 
principles, yet they are confidered as 
exceptions to the general rule, if not 
a fpectes of impoilors, who wear the 
fkin of the lamb, to conceai the pro- 
pertics of the wolf.—Lawyers we 
very feldom difcover venting their 
paflion in leaden ballets, Ladeed their 
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profeffion allows them fuch frequent 
opportunities, for the moft copious dif- 
charge of anger, and they are at the 
fame time fo well remunerated for it, 
that it would be merely wafte of time 
for them to attempt any more violent 
methods. Phyiicians, likewife, con- 
trive to keep their anger pretty well 
under. The fight of many inftances 
of frail mortality, of incurable diftrefs, 
and helplefs agony, muft naturally 
excite in them a feeling wholly averfe 
to the turbulence of anger. 

The notion L firit fet out with, that 
difference of fortuie makes difference 
O« anger, feems to be attended to by 
all the Chefterfield’s of the day, by all 
who hive taken upon them te pre- 
fcribe what fhall or fall not be gen- 
teel. They are always cavtioning 
their pupils, not to be in a paffion like 
porters and fitiwomen, without per- 
haps confidering that the anger of 
porters and filhwomen is not only ex- 
preffed moft according to the laws of 
nature, but is alfo fhorteit of dura- 
tion. Vulgar life expreffes what it 
feels, and that dire@tly, and without 
regard to time or place. Genteel 
life is for a pent-up anger, to be dif- 
charged at a proper time, and ina 
proper place, and before proper com- 
pany, and it isa work of delay to 
procure all thefe conveniencies. In 
low life, anger gets fo immediate a 
vent, that we cansot fuppofe the con 
ititetion to be fo much injured, as 
when it remains rankling ia the heart 
for days and weeks. Then with re- 
gard to its confequences, [ am afraid, 
the advantage will ftill appear on the 
fame fide. Boxing is unquettionably 
a vulgar exercife, but it is not fo hart- 
ful as cocking of piftols, and drawing 
of triggers. A black eye, or a b'o-dy 
nofe, are very low and ill-bred marks 
of paffion, but they do not fend aman 
to his grave fo {pecdily as a buliet of 
lead, or the point of a fmall fivord. 
Let it be obferved alfo that in the 
anger of the vulgar, there is nothing 
preconceived, no malicious intent— 
whereas in the “common cfufions of 


genteel paffion, all is deliberately pre- 
pared, and two perfons go out arm- 
ed, uneertain which fhall meet an of- 
fended Deity, and both perhaps re- 
gardlefs that fuch a Being exifts. In 
thefe refpecis, it is, I hope, no de- 
parture from moral decorum, to fay 
that the claim of forgivenefs for in- 
temperate wrath will be more readily 
granted to him, who is angry through 
accident, than to him who is revenge- 
ful by fyflem. 

‘Theve is one part of the creation, 
however, who cannot come under any 
of the derominations | have yet no- 
ticed, I mean the fair part, who yet 
have like paflions with our/elves, al- 
though they are denied the menly 
modes of venting them. Far be it 
from me to attribute anger to them 
as a common paffion. The natural 
mildne’s and gentlenefs of the fex, 
which all acknowledge, is direCtly a-~ 
gaintt fuch an opinion. Yet as there 
are exceptions to al! general rules,. fo, 
I am afraid, there are fome ladies 
who, like dean Swift’s lively corref- 
pondent, the duchefs of Queenfbury, 
* think they have not a clear and dif- 
tin& voice, unlefs they are angry.’ 
Still even here an apology may be 
made, and- a wonderful difference 
ftated between their anger and that 
of the genilemen. In the firft place, 
as already obferved, it never takes the 
ar ary turn of dueiling ; our molt 

rable belles have not yet learned 
to meddle with fire arms: Secondly, 
they cannot go to coffeehoufes, and 
taverns, and vent their fury on the 
firit perfon they meet. For thefe 
reafons, the little anger they demon- 
itrate is very wifely and contiderately 
kept at home, where it can pervade 
only a very {mail circle; a vifit, al- 
though perhaps of only one perton, 
will fafpend it inflantly, and when- 
ever lacies go abroad, they make a 
peint to carry fmiles ané good hu- 
moeur along with them.—Deprived, 
therefore, of fo many outlets for their 
paflion, it cannot be a matter of fur- 
prife, that when concentrated at home, 
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ina fmall parlour, perhaps a bed- 
room, it fhould for a time appear 
confiderably violent, and be thought 
uielefs in promoting ‘a clear and 
diftin& voice.’— 

From what has been faid, it may 
be inferred, that although we have 
placed anger under certain reftraints 
peculiar to circumftances of rank and 
fortune, it may yet be doubted whe- 
ther more general rules might not be 
laid down which would equally con- 
cern perfons of all ranks and degrees. 
By leaving oaths, execrations, and 
blows to the loweft clafs, we have fo 
far done right, but we fhall perhaps 
do better by remembering that there 
is a great vulgar as well as a Jittle 
vulgar, and that where the former 
interfere with or imitate the latter, 
they ought to be degraded from their 
own imaginary rank to the clafs to 
which they properly belong. It is 


fuperfluous to give fixed and ftated 
laws for the ebullition of paffion. 
Whoever is capable of being directed, 
is capable of thinking, and who- 


ever thinks will not wait even for 
fun-fet to end his anger. If good- 
breeding fuppreffes the declaration of 
honett indignation, it does too much ; 
if it only fupprefies pailion for a time, 
it does too little ; and anger is at moit 
times too dangerous a paffion to be 
controuled by manners, fince it is fo 
frequently connected with the heart. 
It is to be regretted that in paflion we 
more frequently regard the feeling 
than the objeci, and give vent to the 
bitternels of anger, without even con- 
fidering’ if we have an adequate 
caule, 

I fhall conclude this paper with the 
remarks of a writer, who has im- 
proved his ftudy of this fubject by the 
moit extenfive cbiervation and know- 
ledge of human pature, and who has 
handled a {pecies of avger- vent which 
I have purpolely omitted, to give his 
defcription the preference—I mean 

‘That fury to which many men 
give way among their fervants and 
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domeftics ; they feel their own igno- 
rance, they fee their own infignifi- 
cance; and, therefore, they endea- 
vour, by their fury, to fright away 
contempt from before them, when 
they know it muft follow them be- 
hind ; and think themielves eminently 
mafters,' when they fee one folly 
tamely complied with, only left re- 
fufal or delay thould provoke them to 
a greater, 

‘ Thefe temptations cannot but be 
owned to have fome force. It is fo 
little pleafing to any man to iee him- 
felf overlooked in the mafs of things, 
that he may be allowed to try a few 
expedients for procuring fome kind 
of fupplemental dignity, and ufe fome 
endeavour to add weight, by the vio- 
lence of his temper, to the lightnets 
of his other powers, But this has 
now been long prattifed, and found, 
upon the moft exaét eftimate, not to | 
produce advantages equal to its in- 
conveniencies; for.it appears not that 
a man can by uproar, tumult, and 
blufter, alter any one’s opinion of his 
underftanding, or gain influence, ex- 
cept over thofe whom fortune or na- 
ture have ‘made his dependents. He 
may, by a fteady perfeverance in his 
ferocity, fright his children, and ha- 
rafs his fervants, but the reft of the 
world will look on and laugh; and 
he will have the comfort at lait of . 
thinking, that’ he lives only to raife 
contempt and hatred, emotions to 
which wiftom and virtue would be al- 
ways unwilling to give occafion. He 
has contrived only to make thofe fear 
him, whom every reafonable being is 
endeavouring to endear by kindnefs, 
and mutt content himfelf with the 
pleafure of a triumph obtaincd by 
trampling on them who could not re- 
fit. He mutt perceive that the ap- 
prehenfion which his prefence caufes 
is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has 
given up the felicity of being loved, 
without gaining the honour of being 
reverenced.’ 
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ASuMMER’s RAMBLE to MIDDLETON-DALE, and other 
Curiosities in the County of DERBY, defcribed. 


We travel for various purpofes—to explore the culture of foils—to view the 
curiofities of art-—to furvey the beauties of nature—and to learn the manners 


of men; their different politics, and medes of life. 


GILPIN. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE birds were finging, the ties 
were clear, the fun was rifen, * and 
fpark!ing gems of moraing dew’ de- 
corated the earth, when we entered 
the Dale of Middleton. To collect a 
few curious plants was our concern. 
But we did not confine ourfelves to 
this purfuit: other objects frequently 
diverted us from it. The vaft mag- 
nificence and grandeur of the {pot 
ftruck us with filentamaze. A conti- 
nuous range of turreted rocks extend- 
ing more than a mile, fronted by large 
inclofures of different declivities, form 
this dale. ‘Thefe we viewed by turns ; 
but the prodigious mountains of ftone 
chiefly attracted our attention. Here 
a huge grey rock without a fingle or- 
nament might be feen ; there another 
mott beautifully decorated with ivy: 
here ftood one, down whofe fides 
patches of verdant earth, mofles, and 
lichens, had infinuated themfelves ; 
there a collection of them terminated 
the view, clothed with trees and 
fhrubs, as if nature had made them 
rulers over their fellows; thefe gave 
a dignity and ana agreeable diver 
fity to the whole. 

After jurveying the rocks with no 
fmall degree of attention, and tra- 
veiling among them, not without dif- 
ficulty and danger, we proceeded to 
vifit a gro:to, formed by a Mr. Longf- 
don, at the foot of Lyam-dale, and 
furnilhed wich fotlils collected in that 
neighbourhood. Here we expected 
to have been highly gratified; but 
we were difappointed. Thefe foffils 
are not, we think, properly difpofed : 
they are cemented io the walls of the 
grotto ; we with that they had been 
negligently heaped together, or care- 
fully arranged on fhelves. When we 
fee the hand of art deviating from na- 
ture, bringing together an heieroge- 
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neous collection uxdeque collates mem- 
bres, riveting and connecting parts in- 
to a whole, without reference or ana- 
logy, we are difgufted ; we laugh at 
the incongruity. Indeed, we do not 
hefitate to pronounce, that a grotto 
thus completed refembles a patch- 
work, or a great leprous fcab. 

We now traverfed the Dale of 
Eyam without finding any thing that 
deferved our notice: from Eyam we 
proceeded to Stoke. On the moor 
between thefe places, far diftant from 
any houfe. or inclofure, we met with 
a tomb, nearly three parts of a yard 
in height, perfectly regular and well 
formed. The ends and fides, which 
ftand upon firm and even bafes, con- 
filt of four flones, and each ftone is 
infcribed with one word. The words 
are thefe —viGILATE —oRATE — 
NESCITiS—HORAM. The top ftone 
bears this infcription : 

HERE LIETH BVRIED THE 
BODY OF IOHN HANCOK 
SEN: WHU DIED AVG: 7TH. 
1666. 
REMEMBER MAN, 

AS THOV GOST BY 
AS THOV ART NOW 
EVEN SO WAS (3: 

AS 1-DO NOW 
SO MVST THOV LYE; 
REMEMBER MAN, 
THAT THOU SHALT DIE 


A few yards from this tomb lie the 
bodies of John, Elizabeth, Oner, Wil- 
liam, Anne, and Alice Hancock, co- 
vered with flat ftones, which reft on 
the ground. Thefe are not graced 
with any exalted ftrains of poetry: 
the infcriptions tell nothing but the 
names of the perfons who lie there, 
and the day and month, and year of 
interment. From the dates it appears 
that feven bodies, all of one family, 
no doubt, were depcfited here in the 
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courfe of eight days.—This pheno- 
menon, a tumulus and a number of 
graves in fuch an unufual fituation, 
excited our aftonifhment. Eager to 
be informed on the fubject, we alked 
the firft perfon we faw, why the 
Hancocks, pointing to the tumulus, 
were buried in yonder hill, From 
this perfon we learnt, that in. the 
year 1666, the town of Eyam was 
vifited with a plague, and that the 
bodies of the Hancocks, and of many 
others who fell victims to this ma- 
lady, were, to prevent the fpread of 
infection, buried in this lonely fitu- 
ation. The parifh regifter, he faid, 
would convince us, that from the 7th 
of September, 1665, to the 7th of 
November, 1666, there were, in the 
liberty of Eyam, not lefs than two 
hundred and fixty burials. The pre- 
fent population of the place is fixed 
at about nine hundred: what the po- 
pulation was in the year 1664, we 
cannot determine. But by confulting 


the regifter, if other records are filent 
on this head, and comparing the 


births and burials of a few years 
preceding the plague, with as many 
of the laft years of the eighteenth 
century,. fome probable conjeéture 
might be formed.—If any of your 
correfpondents, Mr. Editor, can tell 
us how the plague was generated ;~- 
we fuppofe it came from J.ondon to 
Eyam ;—what the population of the 
place was at that day ; or can give us 
any other particular knowledge of this 
dire calamity, we fhall thank him for 
his communications. 

At Stoke-houfe we were highly en- 
tertained. The buildings, the lawns, 
the plantations and gardens, are form- 
ed with tafte. We had a great plea- 
fure in viewing this place; and the 
pleafure was much augmented when 
we heard every tongue profufe in 
praifing its noble proprietor. 

We now haftened to fee.the bath 
of Middleton-dale. Here the waters 
very much refemble thofe of Matlock ; 
if the bath was in a complete condi- 


* Vifcum album. 


t Verbena offcinales. 
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tion, and a fuitable accommodation 
provided, this {pot might poffibly be 
much reforted to. In point of {ce- 
nery it cannot, indeed; compare with 
Matlock ; but it is fuperior to fome 
of our watering-places. It is abfo- 
lutely fuperior to Buxton. 

We now determined to vifit Arbor- 
low, the moft ftriking monument of 
antiquity in the county, and with that 
to conclude our ramble. We, there- 
fore, next morning, left Middleton- 
dale, and arrived at Moneyafh, com- 
monly called Monahh, a little before 
noon. From thence, after a very 
fhort delay, we walked to mount 
Arbor-low. This. veftige of anti- 
quity is the remains of a druidical 
temple. It is a large area, with a 
few ftones in the centre, and a great 
number in a circle, encompaffed 
with a ditch and a high mound of 
earth. We afcertained neither the 
{pace of the area, the depth of the 
ditch, nor the height of the mound : 
but we eagerly furveyed the fite of 
the altar and its relics; we reclined 
upon them, and indulged ourfelves in 
reflection. The plants of miffeltoe* 
and vervain¢, and a faven{ and a 
pimpernell{|, now crouded upon the 
imagination. ‘They lay heaped before 
us; and the magic and defshumation 
of thefe puny philofophers, the dru- 
ids, merited, we thought, the fevereft 
anathema that could be thundered 
againit them. Bat we paufed and 
weighed the {ubj-@ ; we remembered 
that neither paffion nor ridicule fhould 
be indulged when a religion, its of- 
fices, and its minifters, are to be cen- 
fured. We, therefore, wifhed for a 
grave and temperate authority te bear 
us out on this occafion; and we re- 
collected this neat obfervation of - 
Pliny. Magic among the druids 
was nothing more than the daughter 
of medicine, calling out the fecret 
powers of nature in the vegetable 
creation, and concealing their agency 
under the mantle of religion§. With 
this author we acquiciced, and con- 
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tinued our reflection —We thanked 
our Creator for having placed us here 
in a day when life and immortality 
are brought to light; when the dog- 
mas of a rabbi are exploded, and the 
morality of a God promulgated ; 
when love, humility, peace, and be- 
nevolence, the characteriftics of this 
great author, are inculcated upon man- 
kird in his word, where there is a 
full affurance, for the evidence is in- 
conteftible, that he came down from 
heaven to fave us; that he died for 
us; that he triumphed over death and 
the grave ; that he afcended the hea- 
vens; and that he there intercedes 
for us now, as he. once interceded for 
his murderers, when he fuffered every 
indignity and a torture inexpreflible, 
and expired with thefe words upon his 
quivering lips ‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do ;’—-* In- 
to thy hands | commend my fpirit.’ 
We now defcended the hill, and 
returned to Moneyath. This place, 
or the vicinage, is celebrated for its 
fine marbles. We faw one of a gray- 
ith ground, fludded to the higheit de- 
gree of plenitude with eatrochi. The 
longitudinal and tranfverfe feions of 
the entrochi,and the purple veins which 
fpread in clegant and irregular direc- 
tions, give this marble a very beauti- 
ful appearance. Perhaps, it cannot in 


On Decortication, as a Means 
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the whole vie with the ancient marbles 
of Paros; yet it is a problematical 
point with us, as we have never feen 
thefe, whether they can, in a certain 
peculiarity of beauty, furpafs it. Af- 
ter dinner we delivered to our hoftefs 
a fmall bank-note, and defired her to 
exchange it for us, that we might 
defray our bill of expences. As fhe 
had no filver, her neighbours were, 
of courfe, folicited to fupply her with 
fome. The blackfmith, the barber, 
the baker, the mercer could not ac- 
commodate her. In this dilemma a 
converfation took place in the family, 
and it was conjeétured—we narrate 


this with pain—that we were a fet of 


foarpers”’ A girl then entered the 
room,—told us that our note could 
not be exchanged, and afiirmed too, 
that there was but very little money 
in the place: concluding,, that a 
greater refpeét would be fhown to 
gold than to paper, we favoured her 
with a guinea. In this we were not 
miitaken. The girl runs the fame 
circuit—the mercer unties the knot: 
fhe returns with twenty-one fhillings. 
We {fpeedily mounted our horfes, 
bade adieu to the town, proceeded with 
a quick ftep, and ne’er caf one long- 
ing, lingering look behind, 
Iam, &c. 
B. D. 


for FREEING ORcHARDS from 


INsECTsS. 


IN general, to ftrip of the bark 
of trees, is to kill them; and yet it 
appears, by fome experiments made 
by Dr. Mitchill, of New-York, there 
is'a time of the year when apple- 
trees (pyrus malus) may be peeled 
from their roots to their boughs, on all 
fides, without fuftaining any damage 
from the operation. An experiment 
was made in 1799 upon an apple- 
tree, the whole body of which was 
decorticated, and whofe branches ne- 
verthelefs retained all their leaves and 
fruit. In two months after an entire 
new coat of bark was formed, which 
inveited the tree on every fide, The 


b) 


tree was as healthy and vigorous as 
ever. The feafon for doing this is 
when the days are at the longett, that 
is, toward the end of June. 

A tree peeled in the fummer of 
1798 outlived the fucceeding winter, 
which was a very fevere one, without 
being in any refpect injured. Ano- 
ther, which was denuded in June 
1799, produced its bark compietely 
before September, and was as full of 
fruit as if nothing had been done to 
it. €There is no doubt,’ fays Dr. 
Mitchill, ¢ that an orchard might be 
treated in this manner with perfect 
fatcty, if the operation was well- 
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timed. The farmers fay that it will 
make old trees young agaia; but I 
own, though I have feveral times 
been witneis of the harmlefine’s of 
the practice, it looks to me flill like 
a very violent and hazardous remedy. 
‘The experiment, however, demon- 
itrates a moft remarkable power in the 
vegetable ecomomy. Whether other 
trees may be thus decorticated I have 
not yet learned.’ 

We may jatt obferve, that the idea 
entertained by the American farmers 
is probably in fome cafes very well 
founded ; for as trees (apple-trees at 
leaft) have the power of re-producing 
their bark, it muft fometimes happen 
that millions of infects and eggs of 
infects will thus’be initantaneouily re- 
moved, which otherwife would con- 
tinue to burrow in and feed upon the 
tree. ‘This circumftance will account 
for the trees appearing as healthy af- 
ter as before the procefs, even if we 
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fuppofe it in fome meafure injurious ; 
for, as the health is to be judged of 
coinparatively, it is plain, that a tree 
allowed to retain its bark, may, in 
{uch circumitances zs we have itated, 
be lefs healthy than one that has beea 
ftripped, 

The fact, at any rate, deferves the 
ferious attention of all who have or- 
chards. Would it not be worth while 
to afcertain how far trees might be 
freed from them by decortication, 
with the view of appiying the remedy 
generally? We need hardly add, 
that in every cafe of the kind the 
bark thould be carried out of the or- 
chard and burnt, to preven: the in- 
fects from travelling back to the trees; 
and that a band: age impregnated with 
fome fetid fubflance fhould be tied 
round the lower part of each tree to 
prevent the infects that may have 
fallen during the proce{s from again 
afcending. ’ A. ye 


PRESENT STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


{ From Barrow’s Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa.] 


BY the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of Ceylon, the Bii- 
tith language is now heard at tie 
fouthern extremities of the four great 
continents or quarters of the globe. 
Three of thefe have fubmiited to the 
power of its arms; and the fpirit of 
commerce and adventurous induftry 
has directed the attention of its enter- 
prifing fubjects to the fourth, on the 
{mall ifland of Staaten, at the extreme 
point of South America, where a kind 
fettlement has been formed for carry- 
ing on the fouthern whale-fithery. 
Of thefe extreme points, the Cape of 
Good Hope cannot be confidered as 
the leatt i important, either with regard 
to its geographical fituation, as fa- 
vourable for carrying on a {peedy in- 
tercourfe with every part of the civi- 
lized world; or to its intrinfic value 
as capable of fupplying many artic les 
of geneval coniumption to the mother- 
country; or as a port folely for the 
numerous and valuable fleets of the 


Eaft India company to refreth at; to 
affemble in time of war for convoy ; 
to reeftablifi the health of their fickly 
troops, worn down by the debilitating 
effects of expefure to a warm climate ; 
and to feafoa, in the mild and mode- 
rate temperatures of Southern Africa, 
fach of thofe from Europe as may be 
deitined for fervice in the warmer cli- 
mate of tacir Indian fettlements. 

In the early voyages undertaken by 
the Britith merchants trading to the 
Eaft Indies, the Cape was always 
made the general rendezvous and place 
of refrefhment; and it was then con- 
fidered of fuch importance, that a 
formal poffeflion was taken of it by 
tvo commanders of the company’s 
fhips in the year 1620, in the name 
of king Jantes of Great Britain, a 
» Period of thirty years antecedent to 
the eftablifiment ef the colony by the 
united provinces. 

No further notice feems to have 
been taken by the Britifh governmeat 

Cc 
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of this poffefiion at that time; nor 
does it appear that any kind of inter- 
ference or contravention was made by 
it when the Dutch Eait India company 
fent out Van Reibeck, in order to 
form a fettlement there in the year 
1650. ‘Till this period the Enghth, 
tac Portuguefe, and the Dutch had 
indifer iminately refreihed their crews 
The Portuguefe, who 

he fir difcoverers of th. fouthern 

yf the continent of Afiica, 

in modern times, eftablided 

to it than the 

arn, now the Great 
y of the co- 
iiward, which is nearly 
he Cape of Good 

they foon abandoned 

ir Shipping, 
farther 
in the bay of Dela 

their pouefion. At 

th, however, from the very fa- 
vourable reprefentations of Van Rei- 
beck, then a furgcon ef one of tie 
Dutch thips, the Eait India company 
came toa refclution to colonize the 
Cape; and fince the firft eftablith- 
ment to the preicnt war, a period of 
near 180 years, it continued in their 
hands sof the popula- 
tion ard the extent of territory have 
been tolerably rapid. The former, 
like fome of the provinces of North 
dimerica, has nearly doubled itfelf in 
every twenty years. It was firft fet- 
tled in 1650 » by a hundred mate per- 
fons, to whom were fhortly afterward 
ent Outs from the houfes of induftry 
owt an equal number 
poptla- 
many of 
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tions, for fome time after the fir 
eftablifhment, under the walls of the 
fort. The oppofition of the native 
Hoitentots feems to have given them 
little interruption. They foon difco- 
vered the predominant paffion of this 
weak and peaceable people for fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and that a bottle of brandy 
was a paffport through every horde. 
With this and tobacco, iron, and a 
few paltry trinkets, they purchafed a 
part of the country and of their ftock 


of caitle, and then took the reft by~ 


force. A cak of brandy was the 
price of a whole diftrit; and nine 
inches in Jength of an iron hoop the 
rurchafe of a fatox. Deprived, by 
their paffion for intoxicating liquors 
-and baubles, of the only means of 
exiflence, the numbers of the natives 
began rapidly to decline ; and the eri- 
croachments of the fettlers were in 
proportion to the diminution of the 
obiiacles. Finding it unneceffary to 
limit the extent of their poffeffions, 
the policy of the government kept 
pace with the propenfity of its fubjects 
to {pread themfelves wide over the 
country. It forefaw that a fpirit of 
induftry, if encouraged in a mild and 
temperate climate, and on a fertile 
foil, might one day produce a fociety 
impatient of the fhackles impofed on 
it by the parent ftate. It knew, that 
to fupply to its fubjects the wants of 
life without the toil of labour or the 
anxiety of care; to keep them in ig- 
norance, and to prevent a ready in- 
tercourfe with each other, were the 
moft_ hkely means to counteract fuch 
a fpirit. ft granted lands, therefore, 
on yearly leafes, at the fmall fixed 
rent of twenty-four rixdollars (not five 
pounds fterling) in any part of the 
country. A law wasalfo paffed, that 
the neareft diitance from houfe to houfe 
was to be three miles, fo that each 
farm con‘ited of more than 5000 
acres of land, and coniequently was 
rented at the rate of fomething lefs 
than a From a 
{carcity of water, it frequently hap- 
pened that many farms were at twice 
that diliance from each other. Ne 


farthing an acre. 
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land was granted in property except 
in the vicinity of the Cape. As the 
Dutch advanced, the natives retired ; 
and thofe that remained with their 
herds among the new fettless, were 
foon reduced ‘to the neceflity of be- 
coming their fervants, 

No permasent limits to the coleny 
were ever fixed under the Dutch go- 
vernment. The paitoral life that the 
peafantry of the remote diftrits at all 
times adopted, required a great ex- 
tent of country to feed their aumerous 
herds; and the imbecility’and ealy 
temper of the adjacent tribes of na- 
tives favoured their avaricious views 
and the government was either un- 
willing, or thought itfelf unable, 
reftrain them. Hav ving no kind of 
chart nor furvey, except of fuch dif- 
tricts as were Contiguous to the Cape, 
it poflefied a very limited and imper- 
fect knowledge of the geography of 
the remoter parts, coilected chiefly 
from the reports of the peafantry, 


fallacious often, through ignorance or 
defign, or of thofe who had made ex- 
curfions for their profit or pleafure, or 


from expeditions fent out by order, 
and at the expence of government ; 
_ and the object of thef: ey it would ap- 
pear, was with the view rather of 
carrying ona lucrative trade with the 
bordering tribes of natives than to 
fupply ufefu!l information refpeQing 
the colony. Attended with the pa- 
rade of a military guard, furgeons, 
land-furveyors, burghers with wag- 
gons, oxen, horfes, and Hottentots 
without somber, not one of them has 
furnifhed a {ingle fketch even toward 
affifting the knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the cousry. The only 
perfons who apoear to have travelled 
with no other view than that of ac- 
quiring ufeful information, were the 
governor Van Flettenberg, acd the 
late colonel Gordon. Theie two gen- 
tlemen fixed, upon the fpot, the boun- 
daries of the colony, as they now 
ftand, to theeaftward. To complete 
the line of nggere as soo yretep i the 
heart of the country to the weftern 
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fhore, was one of the objets of the 
feveral journies that fupplied the ma- 
terials of the following pages. The 
chart that accompanies them was un- 
dertaken and executed by the order 
of the earl of Macartney, in the years 
1797 and 1798, when thefe journics 
were made. It was conftructed en- 
tirely from aGual obfervatians of lati- 
tude and of bearings, eftimation of 
diltances, and frequent angular inter- 
feStions of remarkable points and ob- 
jects. 

From this chart it appears that the 
extent and dimenfions of the territory 
compoting the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, now permaneatly fixed, 
are as follows: 

Length from weft to caf. 

Cape Point to Kaffer Land, - 
River Koufie to Zuureberg, > - 

Breadth from fouth to north. 

River Kouffie to Cape Point, - 

Nieuwveldt Mountains to Plet- 
tenberg’s Bay, - - - 

Mouth of the Tafh River to 

Plettenberg’s Baaken, - - 225 

— gives a parallelogram whoie 

an length is $50» and mean breadth 
roa Englifh miles, comprehending 
an aren of 128,150 fquare miles. 
This great extent of ‘country, deduct- 
ing the population of Cape Town, is 
peopled by about 15,000 white inha- 
bitants, fo that each indiv daal might 
poffels el $4 he and a half fquare eilles of 
gr round. 7s very great portion, how- 
ever, of this territory may be con- 
fidered as an unprofitable waite, unfit 
for any fort of culture, or even to be 
employed as pafture for the fupport of 
cattle. Level plains, confiiling of a 
hard impen ctrable furface of clay, 
thinly fpriakled over with eryftallized 
fand, condemned to perpetual drought, 
aad prose ing or v4 a -few ilrageting 
tufts of acrid, faline, and fuccatent 
plant; and chilies of vatt mountains 
that are either cotally naked, or cloth- 
ed in parts with four graffes only, or 
fych plants as are noxious tO animal 
life, compote at leatt one half of the 
colony of the Cape. 
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SocieTy anp Manners, 

THAT portion of the day, not em- 
ployed in the concerns of trade, is 
ufually devoted to the gratification of 
the fenfual appetites. Few have any 
tafte for reading, and none for the 
cultivation of the fine arts. They 
have no kind of public amufements 
except occafional balls ; nor is there 
much focial intercourfe but by family 
parties, which ufually confift of card- 
plaving or dancing. Money-matters 
2nd merchandife engrofs their whole 
converfation. Yct none are opulent, 
though many in eafy circumftances. 
There are no beggars in the whole 
eclony; and but a few who are the 
objects of public charity. The fab- 
fiitence for thefe is derived from the 
intereit of a fund eflablifked out of the 
church fuperfuitics, from alms, do- 
nations, and collections made after 
divine fervice, and not from any tax 
laid upon the public. Except, indeed, 
a few colonial afiefiments for the re- 
pairs of the ftreets and public works, 
the inhabitants of the Cape have little 
drawback on their profits or the pro- 
duce of theirlabour. The luxury of 
a carriage and horfes, which in Eng- 
land is attended with an enormous ex- 
pence, is kept up here for a trifle af- 
ter the firft cot. ‘Thofe in the town 
that are ufed only for fhort excurfions, 
or for taking the air, are open, and 
calculated for four or fix perfons. For 
making journies they have a kind of 
light waggon covered with fail-cloth, 
and fufficiently large to held a whole 
family with clothes and provifions 
for fevera! days. The coachmas is 
generally one of tho’e people known 
in the colony by the name of éaffaards, 
being a mixed breed between a Hot- 
tentot woman and a European man, 
or a Hottentot woman, and a flave. 
They make mott excellent drivers, and 
think nothing of turning fhort corners, 
or of gallop'ng through narrow avenues 
with eight in hand. Vhe ladizs feidom 
take the exercife of riding on horfe- 
back, that exercife being confidered as 
too fatiguing. They generaily confine 
themieives to the houfe during the 


day, and walk the mall in the public 
garden in the cool of the evening. 





Tue Dutcu CoLonists—THEIR 
Mope oF Lire, &c. 

At the head of tls lutle valley 
(Hex-river valley) we were to take 
leave of every human habitation for 
at leaft fixteen days, the time required 
to crofs over the Great Karroo, or 
Arid Defert, that lay between us and 
the ditant dittri€t of Graaff Reynet. 
It therefore became neceflary to fup- 
ply ourielves with a ftock of pro- 
Vifions, as nothing whatioever is to be 
had on the defert, except now and 
thenanantelope. To thofe travellers 
who are furoifhed with a good wag- 
gon and atent, the want. of habita- 
tions is no great lofs; for few of them, 
behicd the firft range of mountains, 
have any fort of convenience, com- 
fort, or even clearlinefs. Among 
the planters of Africa it is true there 
are fome who live in a decent man- 
ner, particularly the cultivators of the 
grape. Many of thefe are defcend- 
ants of the French families who, a 
little more than a century ago, found 
an afylum at the Cape of Good Hope 
from the religious perfecutions that 
drove them from their own country. 
But a true Dutch peafant, or boor, as 
he ftyles himfelf, has hot the fmalleft 
idea of what an Englifh farmer means 
by the word comfort. Placed in a 
country where not only the neceffaries, 
but almoit every luxury of life might 
by induftry be procured, he has the 
enjoyment of none of them. Though 
he has cattle in abundance, he makes 
very little ufe of milk or of butter. In 
the midit of a foil and climate moft 
favourable for the cultivation of the 
vine, he drinks no wine. He makes 
ufe of few or no vegetables nor roots. 
‘Three times a-day his table is loaded 
with maffes of mutton, fwimming in 
the greafe of the flixep’s tail. His 
houfe is either open to the roof, or 
covered only with rough poles and 
turf, afloiding a favourable fhelter for 
fcorpions and ipiders ; and the earthy 
floors are covered with dufi and dirt, 
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and fwarm with infeéts, particularly 
with a fpecies of the termes, which, 
though not fo deitruétive as fome 
others of this genus, is neverthelefs a 
very troublefome and difagreeable ani- 
mal., His apartments, if he happens 
to have more than one, which is not 
always the cafe among the grazing 
farmers, are nearly deftitute of furni- 
ture. A great cheft that contains all 
his moveables, and two {fmaller ones 
that are fitted to his waggon, are the 
mott ftriking articles. ‘The bottoms 
of his chairs confift of thongs cut from 
a bullock’s hide. The windows are 
without glafs; or if there fhould hap- 
pen to be any remains of this article, 
it is fo patched and daubed as nearly 
to exclude the light it was intended to 
admit. The boor notwithftanding has 
his enjoyments: he is abfolute mafter 
of a domain of feveral miles in extent ; 
and he lords it over a few miferable 
flaves or Hottentots without controul. 
His pipe fcarcely ever quits his mouth, 
from the moment he rifes till he re- 
tires to reit, except to give him time 
to {wallow his /opie, or a glafs of ftrong 
ardent fpirit, to eat his meals, and to 
take his napafter dinner. Unwilling 
to work, and unable to think; with 
a mind difengaged from every fort of 
care and reflections, indulging to ex- 
ce{fs in the gratification of every fen- 
fual appetite, the African peafant 
grows to an unwieldy fize, and is 
carried off the ftage by the firft in- 
flammatory cifcafe that attacks him. 

, How diferent is the lot of the la- 
bouring poor in England, who for fix 
days in the week are doomed to toil 
for twelve hours in every day, in or- 
der to gain a morfel of bread for their 
family, and the luxury of a little ani- 
mal food for the feventh day ! 

The cultivators of the ground, wh 
inhabit the nearer diftri¢ts to the town, 
though fomething better tuan the 
breeders of caitle, live but in a very 
uncomfortable manner in the midi of 
profafion. ‘They have little or no fo- 
ciety with each other, and every one 
feems to live folely for himfelf. 
Though removed from each other to 


the diftance of feveral miles, and en- 
joying the benefit of many thoufand 
acres of land, under the rate of a 
farthing an acre, it is yet a fingular 
fact, that {carcely any two neighbours 
are found to be on good terms with 
each other, but are embroiled per- 


petually in quarre!s and difputes about ‘ 


the extent of their farms, or the privi- 
lege of a {pring or a water-courfe. 
One great caule of their endlefs dif- 
putes is the abfurd manner of efti- 
mating diftance by time. ‘The quan- 
tity of land in a government farm, ac- 
cording to the cftablifhed cuftom of 
the colony, muit be one hour’s walk 
acrofs it. If one farmer is fuppofed 
to have put down his daakex, or ftake, 
or land-mark, a little too near to that 
of his neighbour, the, Feldwagt-meéfter, 
or peace officer of the divifion, is 
called in, by the latter, to pace the 
diftance, for which he gets three dol- 
lars. Ifthe Feldwagt-meetter fhould 
happen to regulate his pace to the fa- 
tisfaction of both"parties, the affair is 
fettled; but as this is not always the 
cafe, the next ftep is for the difcon- 
tented party to apply for a commiffion, 
confifting of the Landroft, two mem- 
bers of the council, the fecretary of 
the diftriét, and a mefienger. ‘Thefe 
gentlemen fhare fifteen dollars a-day 
as long as they are out upon the com- 
miffion to determine how far a man 
ought to walk in an hour. 

The dangerous and difficult roads 
in every part of the colony, but par- 
ticularly the kloefs or pafles of the 
mountains, and the ftill more perilous 
fords of the rivers, fhow how very 
little fenfe is entertained ‘by the pea- 
fantry of public benefits or public con- 
veniences. Each gets over a difficulty 
as well as he can, and no more is 
thought about it ull it, again occurs. 
An inftance appeared of this in crofling 
the Breede river oppofite to Brandt 
Valley, which is done by means of a 
fmai] flat-bottomed tub, about fix feet 
by three. In this machine foot paf- 
iengers haul themfelves over by a rope 
fixed to two pofts, one on each fide of 
the river. When a horfe is to crofs, 
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the faddle is taken off, the rider gets 
into the tub, and drags the animal 
afier him. But when a waggon is to 
be tranfported, it muft firft be unladen, 
tnd the baggage carried over in the 
veffel: the carriage is then made 
fat by one end to this floating ma- 
chine, and the other is buoyed up by 
a cafk, and in this manner it is drag- 
gedover. Thus is half a day con- 
jumed in pafling a {mall river of thirty 
or forty yards at the moft in width, 
when a few planks, properly put to- 
gether, would enable them to carry 
over any fort of carriage, cattle, or 
hories, with fafety and convenience in 
five minutes. 

The women of the African pea- 
fantry pafs a life of the moft liitlefs in- 
activity. The miftrefs of the family, 
wit? her coffee- -pot conftantly boiling 


before her on a fmall table, feemse 


fixed to her chair like a piece of furni- 
ture. This good lady, born in the 
wilds of Africa, and educated among 
flaves and Hotientots, has little idea 
of what, in a ftate of fociety, confti- 
tutes female delicacy. She makes no 


fcruple of having her legs and feet 
wathed in warm water by a flave be- 
sre trangers; an operation that is 
gularly performed every evening 
if the motive of fuch a cuflom were 
that of cleanlinefs, the practice of it 
would deferve praife; but to fee the 


tub with the fame water paffed round 
throuch ql! the branches 86 f the family, 
accora ing to ica iority , is apt to create 
idez $ Ol a VE Ty different nature. Mot 
of them g° confiantly without flock- 
ings and thoes, even when the ther- 
mometer is down to the freezing 
point. They generally, however, 
rake ule of-fmail floves to place the 
fect on. The young girls fit ‘with ther 
hands before them as JiitlefS as their 
mothers. Moit of them, in the dif- 
tant diftriéts, can neither read nor 
write, fo that they have no mental re- 
fources whatever. Luckily, perhaps, 
for them, the paucity of ideas pre- 
vents time from hanging heavy on 
their hands. ‘The hiftory of a day is 
that of their whole lives. They hear 


or fpeak of nothing but that fuch-ae 
one is going to the city, or to church, 
or to be married, or that the Bosjef- 
mans have ftolen the cattle of fuch-a- 
one, or the locufts eaten their corn. 
The young people have no meetings 
at fixed periods, as in moft country- 
places, for mirth and recreation. No 
fairs, no dancing, no mufic, nor a- 
mufement of any fort. To the cold 
phlegmatic temper and inactive way of 
life may perhaps be owing the prolific 
tendency of all the African peafantry. 
Six or feven children in a family are 
confidered as very few; from a dozen 
to twenty are not uncommon; and 
molt of them marry very young, “fo 
that the population of the colony is 
rapidly increafing. Several, however, 
of the children die in their infancy, 
from fwellings in the throat, and from 
ruptions of the fame kind they are 
fabje& to in the Cape. Very few in- 
ftances of longevity occur. The man- 
ner of life they lead is perhaps lefs 
favourable for a protonged exiftence 
than the nature of the climate. The 


- difeafes of which they generally die in 


the country are bilious and putrid fe- 
vers and dropfies. 

The men are in general much above 
the middle fize, very tall and ftout, 
but iil made, loofely put together, 
awkward, and inattive. Very few 
have thofe open ingenuons counte- 
nances that among the peafantry of 
many parts of Europe fpeak their fim- 
plicity and innocence. ‘The defcend- 
an's of French families are now fo in- 
termarried with thofe of the original 
lettlers, that no diftinétion, ‘except the 
names, remains. And itis a remark- 
able faa, that not a word of the 
French language is fpoken or under- 

itood by any of the peafantry, though 
there be many ft I living whofe parents 
were both of that nation. Neither is 
a French book of any kind to be feen 
in their houies. Is would feem as if 

thefe perfecuted refugees had itudied 
to conceal from their children their 
unfortunate hiltory and their country’s 
dijgraceful conduc. 

‘ihe means of education, it is true, 
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muft be very difficult to be had among 
a people fo widely fcattered over a vait 
extent of country, as the peafantry are 
in the colony of the Cape. Some 
have a perfon in the houfe whom they 
call the fchoolmafter. ‘This is gene- 
rally a man who had ferved out his 
time in the ranks. His employment, 
in this new fituation, is not only to 
inftruét the children to read, to write, 
to fing pialms, and get by heart a few 
occafional prayers, but he muft alfo 
make himieif ferviceable in other re- 
fpeéts. At one place that we pafied, 
the poor fchoolmafter was driving the 
plough, while a Hottentot had the 
more honourable poft of holding and 
direfting it. The children of thofe 
who either cannot obtain, or afford to 
employ fuch a perion, can neither read 


nor write; and the whole of their. 
education confifts in learning to fhoot 


well, to crack and ufe with dexterity 
an enormous large whip, and to drive 
a waggon drawn by bullocks. 

A book of any kind is rarely feen 
in any of the farmers’ houfes, except 
the Bible and William Sluiter’s Gefan- 
gen, or fongs out of the Bible, done 
into verfe by the Sternhold and Hop- 
kins of Holland. They affect to be 
very religious, and carry at leaft the 
devotion of religion fully as far as the 
moft zealous bigots. ‘They never fit 
down to table without a long grace 
before meat pronounced, with an au- 
dible voice by the youngeit of the fa- 
mily ; and every morning before dzy- 
light one of William Sluiter’s Geian- 
gen is drawled out in full chorus by 
an aflemblage of the whole family, 
In their attendance at church they are 
ferupuloufly exact, though the per. 
formance of this duty colts many of 
them a journey of feveral days. Thofe 
who live at the diftance of a fortnight 
or three weeks from the neareit church 
generally go with their families once 
a year. 

Rude and uncultivated as are their 
minds, there is one virtue in whic! 
they eminently exce!—hofpitality to 
ftrangers. A countryman, a {creigner, 
a relation, a friend, are all equally 
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welcome to whatfoever the houfe will 
afford. A Dutch farmer never paffes 
a houfe on the road without alighting, 
except indeed his next neighbour’s, 


_with whom it is ten to one he is at 


variance. It is not enough to inquire 
after the health of the family in 
pafling: even on the road, if two 
peafants fhould meet, they inftantly 
difmount to fhake hands, whether 
firangers or friends. When a travel- 
ler arrives at 2 habitation, he alights 
from his horfe, enters the houfe, 
fhake hands with the men, kiffes the 
women, and fits down without farther 
ceremony:— When the table is ferved 
he takes his place among the family, 
without waiting for an invitation. 
This is never given, on the fuppofi- 
tion that a traveller in a country fo 
thinly inhabited muft always have aa 
appetite for fomething. Accordingly, 
‘What will you make ufe of?’ is ge- 
nerally the fir queftion. If there be 
a bed in the.houle, it is given to the 
ftranger; if none, which is frequently 
the cafe among the graziers of the 
diftant diftrict of Graaff Reynet, he 
muft take his chance for a form, or 
bench, or a heap.of theep-fkins, a- 
mong the reft of the family. In the 
morning, after a folid breakfaft, he 
takes his /pie, or glafs of brandy, or- 
ders his tlave or Hottentot to faddle 
the horfes, fhakes hands with the 
men, and kiffes the women: Ae wiles 
them health, and s/ey with him a good 
journey. In this manner a traveller 
might pafs through the whole coun- 
try. 

if the economy ef the African far- 
mer’s houfe be ill managed, that of 
his land is equally bad. ‘The graziers, 
indeed, in many places, are ‘not at 
the trouble of fewing any grain, but 
exchange with others their cattle for 
as much as may be neceffary-for the , 
family confumption. But even thole 
who have corn-farms near the Cape 
feem to have no kind of management. 
They turn over a piece of eround with 
a tuge mi-thapen plough, that :e- 
quires eight or ten hories, or a dozen 
oxcn, to drag it along: the feed is 
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fown in the broad-caft way, at the 
rate of about a buihel and a half to an 
acre; a rude harrow is juft paffed 
over it, and they reap from ten to 
fifteen to one. No manure comes 
upon the ground except a fprivkling 
for barley. In low fituations near ri- 
vulets, where the water can be brought 
upon the ground, they reap from 
thirty to forty for one. Water in fact 
is every thing in Southern Africa. 
Not like the Chinefe, whofe great 
art of agriculture confifts in fuiting 
he nature and habit of the plant to 
that of the foil, which he alfo artifi- 
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cially prepares, the Dutch peafant at 
the Cape is fatisfied if he can com- 
mand only a fupply of water. He 
beftows no kind of labour on the 
ground but that of throwing in the 
feed: the reft is left to chance and the 
effects of an excellent climate. The 
time of feeding is in the months of 
May and June; and of harvelt, from 
November to January. The grain is 
trodden out by horfes on circular floors 
in the open air; and the ftraw is left 
to rot or to be fcattered about by the 
winds. 


Tse aT SB SZ, 


AN hiflorical drama, called DEAF AND 
Dump, was performed for the firft time, 
at the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, Feb. 25. 

Dramatis Perfonz. 

Julio of Harancour (Theodore) Mifs 
De Camp; Darlemont, Mr. Wroughton ; 
St. Alme, Mr. C. Kemble; Franva!, 
Mr. Barrymore; De L*Epée, Mr. 
Kemble; Dupré, Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
Picire, Mir. Palmer; Dominic, Mr. 
Suett; Madame Franva!l, Mifs Pope; 
= Mrs. Mountain; Claudine, 
Mis. § aks. 

This drama is a tranflation from the 
Abbe de I'Epee, in French, which has 
been tranflated into German by Kotze- 
bue. Both The Deaf and Dumb, or the 
Orphan, in its originei ttate, and in its 
verfion by Kotzebue, are at this moment 
performing with general applaufe on the 
flages of Paris and Vienna 

The fable poflcfles intereft and novelty, 
and is fuppoled to record an event that 
happened in France many years before the 
Revolution. In the following fketch, we 
have pretcrved what is moit curious and 
affecling : 

¢ The count d’Harancour, prefident of 
the high court of jultice 1 in the province of 
Langu xloc, dies, leaving his orphan fon 
Julic, deaf and dumb, then in his tenth 
year, under the guardianflup of Darle- 
mont, his wife’s brother. Darlemont takes 
the boy with him to Paris, and having 
dieficd him in rags, abandons him on the 
Poot-Neut, ‘with all the world before 
him, and Providence his guide.” In this 
ftate of wretchednets, he is placed under 
the proteétion of PAbbé de l'Epée, the 
celebrated inftru€tor of the Deaf and 
Dumb. He was affecied by a certain dig- 
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nity in the boy’s lodks, who expreffed 
ftriking marks of aftonifhment and for- 
row at finding -himfelf in that beggarly 
attire. Convinced, from thefe demonftra- 
tions, that he had been thus clothed and 
expofed, the Abbé defcribed his perfon in 
the newfpapers, but without effect. He 
next endeavoured to obtain information 
from the boy himée!f, gave him the name 
of Theodore, and received him among his 
pupils. He foon converied with him in 
figns with a rapidity which almof equalled 
thought. As they pafled one day before a 
court of juftice in Paris, they faw a judge 
alight from his carriage, and Theodore 
was unutually affected at the fight. The 
Abbé inquired the caufe, and he learned 
that a man dreffed like the judge, in purp' € 
and ermine, had often embraced his pupil, 
and fhed tears over him. Another time 
they met the funeral of a nobleman, and 
Theodore was fo {deeply agitated, that as 
the hear'e pafied, he wept, trembled, and 
fell into the arms of his mafter. De l'Epée 
having again queftioned him, he rephed by 
figns, that a fhort time bcfore he was con- 
veyed to Paris, he had followed the hearfe 
in which was the man who had fo often 
carefled him. Fiom thele ciscumfances, 
he concluded that the father of bis pup‘ 
had been the magi(trate of a fuperior court 
of iuftice ; that he was himfelf an orpha: 
and had, in confequence of his helplels 
fituation, been deprived of his fortune. 
Thefe important difcoverics vedoubied his 
zeal and refolution. He afked Theodore 
whether be remembered when he was firtt 
brought to Paris, who asfwered in the af- 
firmative, and added, he thould know the 
gate through which he entered. ‘The next 
morning they viewed fome of the gatess 
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and having come to one which was the 
grand entrance from the South of France, 
Theodore inftantly recognifed ij as that 
through which he had entered the city with 
two Cconduétors. He alfo ftated, that he 
had been feveral days on the road, and that 
the horfes were changed many times in the 
day. The Abbé concluded, that his pu- 
pil’s native place was one of the principal 
towns in the Southern provinces, and after 
many ufelefs enquiries, determined to make 
atour through them with Pheodore. They 
at length arrived at Touloufe, and the firft 
gate they faw was eagerly recogniled by the 
young man, now in his eighteenth year. 
As they proceeded throvgh the city, his 
appearance became more-animated, and 
tears fell from his eyes. He knew many 
of the public buildings, and having ob- 
ferved.a palace, he uttered a loud fhriek, 
threw himfelf breathlefs into his matter’s 
arms, and.pointed out his father’s habiia- 
tion. The Abbé found that it belonged 
to Darlemont, who becaine poffeffe:i of it, 
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and all the fortune of the Haranccur fa- 
mily, in confequence of the death of Ju- 
lia, which was attetted by falfe declaration. 
The Abbé thus. fatisfied, at length finds 
proofs of Darlemont’s guilt in the evidence 
of his accomplice, Dupré, formerly Ha- 
rancour’s fervant, in the recolle&tion of 
Julio’s nurfey and ina wound which his 
pupil {till retains on his arm, received in 
his efforts to preferve his coufin $t. 
Alme’s life, when attacked by a wolf, 
while they were ftill play fellows. Darle- 
mont confents to reftore the eftate to his 
nephew Jutio, who generoufly beitows half 
of it on his coufin St. Alme. 

Kemble’s defcription of educating Ju- 
lio was admirably given. Wroughton, 
C. Kemble, Barrymore, Bannifter, Suett, 
and Palmer, gave to their refpeétive parts 
every poflible effeét, and Mils De Camp 
happily fucceeded in fuiting the aétion to 
the thought. 

The piece was received throughout with 
the greate(t app'aufe. 


INTERESTING SCENES FROM DEAF AND DUMB. 


THE fick extra&t is taken from the 
Second Scene of A&tI, where Theodore 
firft exprefles his knowledge of the Palace 
of Harancour. 

A Square in the City of Toulouf. On 
one Side*the Palace of Harancour, on 
the .other the Houfe of FrRanva., 
Bridge, Church, &c. 

Enter Dev’ Eps'é and THEODORE. 
{Theodore precedes Del’ Epée, and ad- 

vancing in great agitation exprefles, by 

figns, that he secolleéts the fpot they 

are in. J 

Dev’E. This warm emotion — this 
fudden change in all his features—con- 
vinces me that he recolle&s this place.— 
Hadét thou the ufe of {peech! 

[ Theodore, looking round him, obferves 
a church, and gives figns more ex- 
preflive of his knowing the place. ] 
DevE. It is—it muft be fo ;—and 

am I then at length arrived at the pericd 

of my long and painful fearch !— 

[Theodore now fees the Palace of Haran- 
cour: he ftarts—rivets his eyes to it— 
advances a ftep or two—points to the 
flatues—utters a fhrick-——and drops 
breathlefs into. the arms of Del’Epée. ] 
Det’ E. Ah, my poor wronged boy, 

—for fuch 'm fure you are,—that found 

goes to my very heart!—He fcarcely 

breathes. —-I never faw him fo much 
agitated.——-There, there ;—-Come, come. 

—Why was a voice denied to fenfibility fo 

eloquent | 


{ Theodore makes figns with the utmoft 
rapidity, that he was born in that Pa- 
lace,—that he -lived in it when a child 
—had feen the ftatues—come through 
the gate, &c. &c.] 

Dev’E. Yes;—in that houf was he 
born. Words could not tell it more 
plainly.——The care of Heaven ftill wakes 
upon the helplefs. 

{Theodore makes figns of gratitude to 
Del’Epéz, and fervently kifles his 
hands.—Del’ Epeé explains that it is 
not to him, but to Heaven, that he 
ought to pay his thanks—Theodore 
inftantly drops on his knee, and ex- 
prefles a prayer for bleffings on his be- 
nefaétor. J 
De.’E. [Bare-headed —bows, and 

fays] O, thou, who guidelt at thy will 
the thoughts of men,—-thou, by whom I 
was infpwed to this gyeat undertaking. 
O, power omnipotent !—deign to accept 
the grateful adoration of thy fervant, whom 
thou haft till proteéted—and of this {peech- 
lefs orphan, to whom thou haft made mea 
fecond, father !—If I have uprightly dif: 
charged my duty,—if all my love and la- 
bours for him may dare to atk a benedic- 
tion,—vouchfafe to thed its dews on this 
forlorn one, and let his good be al! my 
great reward |—— 

[ Del’ Epée raifes Theodore, and embraces 
him. J 

We mutt proceed with caution :—and, 

filt, to — who is the owner of this houfe, 
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[ Theodore is running to knock at the gate 

— Del’ Epée ftops him, &c.] 

Enter PirRReE. 

Pre. We'!l—that Prefident is the beft 
natured gentleman— 

Deu’E. O, here comes one that may, 
perhaps, inftruét me. [Signs to Theodore 
to attend] Pray, Sir, can you tell me the 
name of this fquare? 

Pie. [afide.} Strangers, I perceive—It 
is called St. George’s fquare, Sir.—[Look- 
ing at Theodore. } 

Dew’E. Thank you, Sir. — Another 
woid—Do you know this fuperb man- 
fion? 

. Pie. [obferving Del’Epée and Theo- 
dore more clofely.] Know it!—TI think 
I ought ;—I've lived here thefe five years. 

Dew’E. That's fortunate. And you 
call it—— 

Piz. [Afide.} Plaguy inquifitive!— 
A few years ago it was called the Palace 
of Harancour— 

De’E. Of Harancour ? 

Pit. But at prefent it belongs to a 
gentleman of the name of Darlemont. 
fObferving Theodore.] °Tis odd—He 
feems to talk by figns ;—Is he dumb ?— 
[ During the above dialogue, Theodore ex- 

amines the gateway, pillars, arms, &c. 

of the Palace of Harancour: and ex- 

plains to Del’Epée, his recollection of 

the various objects, &c. 

Det’E. ‘And,—who is this gentleman 


of the name of Darlemont ? 


[ Theodore now turns his face fairly to- 
ward Pierre. ] 

Pre. "Gad, how like it is !=—Sir?——_ 
Who is he? 

Dew'E. Yes;—I mean, what is his 
tank, his profeffion ? 

Pre. [ftill looking at Theodore.] Pro- 
feffion !—He has no profeffion, Sir ;— 
He’s one of the richeft men in Touloufe : 
—[Looking at Theodore.|—One might 
almoft fwear to it. Your fervant, Sir ;— 
I'm wanted. [Afide] Very odd, all 
thefe queftions. {Looking at Theodore. ] 
‘The ftrongeft lixenefs I ever faw’ in my 
life. 

[Exit Pierre into the Palace. 

DevE. Ay, my friend ;—you little 
know the motive of my queftions. There's 
not a moment to be loft.—This houfe, that 
once belong’d to fo diftinguithed a family, 
this Darlemont, the pyefent pofitffor of 
it,—every circumftance relating to it,— 
mutt be publicly known in Touloufe. I'll 
inftantly away,—feek out fome lodging, 
and thenBut, for fear it thould eifcape 


me—f[ writes in a note-book ]—Harancour, 

— D.-rlemont. 

[ Theodore, as Del"Epée writes, runs to 
him with eager curiofityDel’Epée 
preffes him in his arms.] 

De ‘E. Yes, my poor mute Theodore ; 
if you belong to parents who can feel, no 
doubt, they ftill lament your lofs,—and 
will with tranfport hail. your return ;—If, 
as I fear, you are the viétim of unnatural 
foul-play, grant me, Providence, to un- 
mafk and confound it! So men fhall 
have another proof, that every fraud will 
foon or late be ceteSted, and that no crime 
efcapes eternal juftice. 

[Exit Del’Epée, leading Theodore, who 
looks back at the Palace of Haran- 
cour, &c.] 


The under plot of this play confifts of 
the attachment between St. Alme and 
Marianne, fifter to Franval, which occu- 
pies part of the fecond Aét. To the fa- 
mily of Franval, the Abbé is thus in- 
troduced. 


Enter the Abbé Del’Epée, introduced by 
Dominique. 
Dom. Walk in, Sir ; pray walk in. 
{Exit Dominique. 

Dru'E. [Salutes the Ladies; then 
Franval] I prefume, Sir, you are Mone 
fieur Franval ? 

Fran. At your fervice. 

Deu’E. Could you favour me with a 
few moments converlation ? 

Fran. Very willingly. May I take 
the liberty of afking, who—— 

Dev’E. 1 am from Paris,—My name 
is Del’Epée. 

Fran. Del’Epée!—The inftruétor of 
the Deaf and Dumb? 

Dev E. [bows] 

Fran. Madam—fifter,—you fee be- 
fore you one, who is an honour to kuman 
nature. 

Del’E. Sir.— 

[The Ladies falute Del’Epée with great 
refpect. ] 

Fran. How often have I admired you 
as the benefaétor of nankind, as the dif- 
penfer of the moft valuable gifts of Hea- 
ven ! 

Dew"E.’ Then have I been fortunate 
indeed, in applying myfelf to you. 

Fran. How can I ferve you? 

Dew’E. By aiding me to redrefs the 
injur’d.—Your high reputation, Sir, has 
brought me hither, in order to communi- 
cate to you an affair of the utmoft im- 
poitance. 
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Map. F. Daughter, we'll retire. 
[Going.] 

Dew’E. If you have time to liften, La- 
dies, pray ftay ;—It is my earneft with to 
intere(t every virtuous and feeling heart in 
the caufe I have undertaken. 

Map. F. If we have your leave, Sir. 

Fran. Be feated, pray, Sir. 

Dew'E. Perhaps, you will think my 
ftory tedious: yet I muft be particular. 

Mak. How interelting an appearance ? 

Fran. Pray, proceed ! 

Dev’E. This, then, is my bufinefs, 
About eight years ago, a_hoy, deaf and 
dumb, found in the dead of night on the 
Pont Neuf, was brought to ‘me by an of- 
ficer of the Police. From the meannefs of 
his drefs, I fuppofed him of poor parents, 
and undertook to educate and provide for 
him. 

Fran. As I know you have done for 
many others. 

DswE. I foon remarked an uncommon 
intelligence in his eyes ; a well-manner'd 
eafe and affurance in his behaviour ; and, 
above all, a {trange and forrowful furprize 
in his looks, whenever he examined the 
coarfenefs of his cloathing :—In a word, 
the more I faw, the more 1 was convinced, 
that he had been purpofely loft in the 
ftreets. I gavea public, full, minute def- 
ctiption of the unhappy foundling ; but in 
vain. Few will claim intereft in the un- 
fortunate. 

Fran. Ah! few, indeed ! 

Dew’E. Plac'd among my fcholars, he 
profited fo well by my leffons, that he was, 
at laft, able to converfe with me by figns, 
rapid, almoft, as thought itfelf. One day, 
as we were pafling the High Court of Juf- 
tice, a Judge alighted from his carriage: 
— The fight gave Theodore for fo I called 
him—an emotion violent and inftant :— 
The tears ran down his cheeks in torrents, 
while he explain’d to me, that, when a 
child, a man, who often wore fimilar robes 
of purple and ermine, had been accuftomed 
to carefs, and take himin his arms. Ob- 
ferve:—Another time, a grand funeral 
paffed us in the ttreets ;—I watch’d the va- 
rious changes in his colour, and learn’d 
that he had himtelf, long ago, 'follow’d the 
coffin of the very perfon, by whom he had 
been thus fondly carefs'd.—TI could not be 
miltaken.—I concluded, that he was pro- 
bably the orphan heir of fome chief ma- 
giftrate, purpofely turned adrift in a ttrange 
and populous city—defrauded, vobb’d, and 
even fortunate to have efcap'd «vith life. 

Mak. Poor youth ! 

Dew’, ‘Theie trong prefumpticns re- 
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doubled all my hope and zeal.——Theodore 
grew every day more and more interefting. 
He confirmed to me many circumftances 
of his ftory :—-Yet, how proceed in his be- 
half? He had never heard his father’s 
name, he neither knew his family, nor the 
place of his birth. Well, Sir,—fome 
months ago, as we went through the 
Barriére d’Enfer, obferving a carriage 
ftopp'd and examined, the recolle&tion fud~ 
denly ftruck him, that this was the very 
gate through which he entered Paris, and 
that the chaife, in which he travelled with 
two perfons, whom he well remember’d, 
had, in this very fpot, been thus vifited. 
I fee,—T fee it in your eyes,—you antici- 
pate my firm conviétion, that he came 
from fome city in the fouth of France,: of 
which, in all likelihood, his father had 
been the chief magiftrate. 

Fran. For Heaven’s fake, Sir, go on. 

Dew E. Finding all my refearches in- 
effetual, I refolved, at laft, to take my 
pupil with me, and traverfe, in perfon, and 
on foot, the whole of the fouth of France, 
—We embraced each other, invoked the © 
protection of Heaven, and fet forward. 
After a journey—long—fatiguing—almoft 
hopelefs—we this morning—bless’d be the 
divine Providence !—arrived at the gates 
of Touloufe. 

Fran. Good Heavens ! 

Dew’E. He knew the place, he sei2’d 
my hand, utter’d wild cries of joy, and led 
me quickly, here and there, thro’ various 
quarters of the city. At laft, we arrived 
at this fquare: he ftopped—pointed to the 
manfion oppofite your door—fhricked, and 
fenfelefs dropp’d into my arms. 

Fran. The palace of Harancour ! 

Dew’E. Yes,—and from the enquiries 
I have already made, I am convinced tlrat 
my poor boy is the lawful heir of that fa - 
mily ; and that his inheritance has been 
feized by his guardian and maternal uncle, 
—Darlemont. 

Map. F. I don’t doubt it.—O, the 
wretch ! [She rifes} 

De.’E. To you, Sir, I have been di- 
rected,—to your talents,—=to your virtue : 
—And to you, in the names of juftice and 
humanity, I now addrefs myéelf for aid. 
—Earth, Heaven, and all the bleffings it 
can promife, will fecond my petition.—O, 
Ict the voice of irrefiftible truth be rais‘d in 
his behalf !~—-Let not a noble orphan, de- 
nied the. precious bountics of nature, and 
quickened by thefe privations into ten-fold 
funfibility—let him not, I conjure you, 
Jet him not fall the victim of the ambitious 
and the bafe |= 
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Fran. Sir, could I have liftened toa 
tale like this unmoved, I were unworthy 
the form and name of ma». | To Mad. F.] 
If ever I weie truly proud of my profel- 
fion, Madam, it is at this moment, when 
I am call’d upon to affault the powerful, 
and defend Se helplefs. [To DelE.] 
Sir, the faculties of life, bedy, and foul, 
while I poffefs them, thal] be employed to 
ferve him. 


In A& III, occurs the following dia- 
logue between DaRLEMONT and DuPRE 
(his fervant) highly charucteriftic of the 
acculing confcience, 


Enter Dupre’, abruptly, having a paper 
in his hand. 


Now, Sir,—Who fent for you? What 
want you here? 

Dup. I come, to unburthen a loaded 
confcience. 

Dar. I’m bufy-and can’t be troubled. 

Dur. I come to—f[holding out the 

3 
ae Did you hear me ?—I’m bufy. 

Dup. Sir, Sir, you wafte your anger 
on me; you have laid a crime on my foul, 
that annihilates the duties and diftance of 
my calling: I cait off the fervant, and af- 
fume the man. 

Dar, What is it you mean by this in- 
folence ? 

Dup. Firft, Sir, pleafe to take back the 
aynuity you have fent me. 

Dar. [Snatches the paper] Take 
back—lIs itynot yet fufficient? I thought 
it beyond your hopes. Your confcience 
knows its price. 

Dup. No, Sir,—you wrong me ;— 
*twas when I had no confcience, that I 
had a price. 

Dar. Liar! You come to praétice on 
me. You,—Tattle: !—Goffip of fworn 
fecrets! Perjurer !--Go—; o:nt, and pre- 
tend to ftart at pittures—pernicious do- 
tard! —-Confeience? "Tis fale No; 





"tis to wring my purfe, you act remorfe,” 


and feign this pity for a thing—who, fay 
the beft, was but an ideot, an automaton, 

Dup. Of me, Sir, think what you will ; 
T have deferv’d it :—but, in behalf cf that 
jnja’d youth, I muft retort the fallehood. 

Dar. You! 

DuP. 1.—Though fpeech and hearing 
were denied hisn, yet nature réecompens’d 
him with a mind that glow’d with intelli- 
gence, and a heart that ran over with bene 
volence. And you, Sir 3--is your heart 
fo deadened by the injuries you've done 
him, that you forget it was this ideot 
faved the life of that molt excellent young 


man; your only fon? 
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Did rot Julio 
reyardiefs of danger to h mielf and 
thoughtful only for St. Alme, when the 
fierce wolf had fait ned on his throat, did 
he not bravely rend afunder his bloody 
jaws, receiving in his own arm a wound, 
fo deep and dangerous, that the {car could 
never be effaced ? 

Dar. Silence, I charge you! 

Dur. When I call to mind his ins 
fancy,—his pretty looks,—his fond kifles, 
when I have borne him in my arms,—and 
think, how I yielded—-weak and wicked as 
I was—to your temptations, and aban- 
don’d him to perifh—poor helplefs babe! 
—in a wide unpitying world,—T{ could cail 
for curfes on my head, proclaim my guilt, 
and take delight in the abhorrence and pus 
nifhment, with which ‘men enraged, and 
the juit laws, would purfue me to deftruc- 
tion. 

Dar. Hence, raving vifionary !—The 
ferpent that flung the friend that fofter’d 
him, paid with life the forfeit of his ingra- 
titude.—[Puts his hand on his iword. j= 
Coward, beware !—Shajl my honour ftand 
in danger from your treachery ? 

Dup. Treachery has never enter'd my 
mind. Julio is gone—and the crime can- 
not be repaired : yet the fincere repentance 
of a fervant, might claim refpe&t from that 
matter, who, after a blamelefs life of forty 
years, had feduc’d him to villainy. 

Dar. Villainy ! 

Dur My part was impious villainy ; 
—what your’s was—afk of the vexing 
thoughts, that nightly take watch on the 
pillow of the wicked. 

Dar. Urge me no further. —Le&ur'd 
by my flave !—a worm that crawls at the 
mercy of my foot !Becaule I have fore 
borne, prefumit thou that I dare not 
ftrike >—-Hence !—Here, take thy recom- 
penfe ;—-[ Offering him the paper.J—Be 
thankful, and obedient :—-Guard thy lips, 
o— 

Dup. No!—Vile—as you think me, 
my filence is not to be bought ;—my fins 
fhall not be penfioned.—Hitherto you are 
fafe — Don’t let your infults drive me to 
difclofe you. 

Dar. Here, here~and hive done— 
. [Offering him the paper. ] 

Dup. You are deceiv'd ;—I was brib'd, 
not by your gold; but by the wild vanity 
of fharing your confidence, your famili- 
arity;—and becoming—inftead of him yaw 
call your flave—your friend. 

Dar, Such you might have been, 

Dup. No—there can be no friendthip 
in guilt.—’Tis my doom to live in dicad 
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of you, and of my own refleftions.—’Tis 

yours to know, that your honour and life 

are in the keeping of a man, ftung in con- 

{cience, diftraéted in mind, and by your- 

{elf render’d a wretch, infamous, and ne- 

ver more to be trufted. [Exit Dupré. 

The introduction of Theodore is parti- 
cularly interetting and important to the 
difcovery. 

Enter Dex’Ers’e, introducing THEO} 

DORE. 

Dew’E. In obedience to your kind com- 
mands, I prefent to you my adopted child, 
my Theodore. This, Sir, is the orphan, 
whofe ftory you have heard, and whofe 
wrongs you will redreis. c 
{ Theodore, having faluted them with great 

vivacity, fixes his eyes on Franval. } 

Mar. How intelligent, and animated 
a lock! 

Map. F. The perfect image of his late 
father ! 

Dev’E. [earneftly] Do you fay fo, 
Madam ? 

Map. F. I fee his father in him, at his 
age, as if he ftood before me. 

{ Theodore, to whom Del’Epée is atten- 
tive, points to Franval—Lays the fore- 
finger of his right hand on his forehead, 
and affumes an expreflion of genius ; 
then darts his arm forward with force, 
grandeur, &c.] a 
Dew E. Ay! Hetells me, that;he reads 

in your countenance the certainty of tri- 

umphing, and confounding his oppreffor. 

Fran. Yes; I have given him my 
promife, and will perform it. 

[ Theodore, having touched his lips with 
a look of regret, feizes the hand of 
Franval—holds it to his heart; and, 
with his other hand, beats quickly and 
often on the bofom of Franval. ] 
Dex’E. Ah! that he could fpeak his 

gratitude ! But, by the throbbings of bis 

heart, he bids you learn, that your good- 
neis to him will live there for ever. ‘Thefe 
are his true expreflions. 

Fran. Are you then fo perfe&tly com- 
prehenfible to each othe: ? 

Map. F. Are your figns fo minutely 
accurate ? 

Dew’E. As fpeech itfelf. 

Mar. And does he underftand every 
thing you delire to exprets ? 

Dex’E. You fhall nave proof of it this 
moment. 

j Del’Epée taps Theodore on the fhoulder, 
to make him obicrveRubs his fore- 
head, then points to Marianne, and 
writes a line or two with his finger on 
the palm of his left hand. Theodore 
nods to Del'Epé:runs to Frauval’s 
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table—fits down, fnatches up a pen, 

and fhows that he is ready to write. } 

De.’E. Now, Madam, make what 
enquiry you pleafe of him, he will copy it 
down from my aétion, and immediately 
give you his reply. He waits for you. 

Mak. {With timidity.] I reaily don’t 
know what to-— 

Fran. Any thing! Any thing! 

Map. F. Ay, ay, child; the firkt 
thing that comes into your head. 

Mar. [After a2 moment’s refleGion. ] 
In your opinion— 

De.'E. Speak flowly, and repeat the 
queftion, as if you were diftating to him 
yourfelf, 

[{ Theodore expreffes that he attends to Del’ 
Epée’s figns. } 

Mar. In your opinion, 

Dew'E. [makes a fign. } 

{ Theodore writes. ] 
Mar. Who is the greateft genius-—— 
De’E. [makes a fign. } 

[ Theodore writes. ] 
Mar. That France has ever produced? 
Deu'E. [makes a fign.] 

{ Theodore writes. ] 

De.’E. [Takes the paper from the 
table and fhows it to Franval.] You fee 
he has written the queftion diftinétly. 

{ Del’ Epée retuins the paper to Theodore, 
who for a moment fits motionlefs and 
meditating. } 

Mar. He teems a little at a lofs. 

Dev’E. I don’t wonder at it,—it’s a 
delicate queftion. 

[Theodore ftarts from his reverie,—looks 
affeftionately at Dei’Epée—wipes his 

2 eyes, and writes with the utmoft rapidity. 
FRAN. Look, look, what fire {parkles 

in his eyes! What animation in every 

turn! I dare promife you this will be the 
anfwer of a feeling heart, and an enlighten- 
ed mind. 

[Theodore ftarts up=prefents the paper 
to Marianne—and defires her to read it 
to the company. Madame Franval and 
Franval look cagerly over Marianne, as 
fhe reads ;--Theodoreruns to Del"Epée, 
and looks at him with fond curiofity.] 
Mar. [Reads.} ‘In your opinion, 

who is the greateit genius that France has 

ever produced ?” 

Map. F. Ay,—What does he fay to 

that ? 

Mar, [Reads.] ‘ Science would decide 
for D’Alembert, and Nature fay, Buffon ; 
Wit and Tatte prefent Voltaire ; and Sen- 
timent pleads tor Roufleau ; but Genius 
and Humanity cry out for Del’Epé: ; and 
him I call the beft and greatelt ot all hu- 
man creatures.’ 
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[Marianne drops the paper, and retizes to 
a chair in tears. } 

[ Theodore throws himfelf into Del’Epée’s 
arms. M. Franval and Franval look 
at each other in aftonifhment. } 

Deu’E: [with an emotion which he 
ftrives to reprefs.] You muft excule him ; 
—tis a great miftake ;—but a very, very 
pardonable one. 

Fran. [Takes up the paper, and ex- 
amines it} J can hardly credit what I fee. 

Map. F. What do you think of this 
Darlemont now ? 

[Theodore and Madame Franval go to 
Marianne. } 

Fran. This decifion difcovers an ex- 
tent of acquirements, and fhows a purity 
of tafte, that—[To Del’Epée} What 
ftudy, what pains, mutt it have coft you 
to accomplifh fuch effeéts. 

Dew’E. To tell you what it has coft 
me, were impoffible : but the bare thought 
of prompting to the forgetfuinefs of na- 
ture, of calling forth the faculties of 
mind,—this one perfuafion gives ftrength, 


courage, and perfeverance to accomplith 
miracles. If the laborious hufbandman, 
when he views rich harvetts waving over 
the lands he has fertilized, experiences a 
pleafure proportioned to his toils,—-judge 
what are my fenfations, when, furround- 
ed by my pupils, I watch them gradu- 
ally emerging from the night that over- 
flhadows them, and fee them dazzled at the 
widening dawn of opening Deity, “till the 
full blaze of perfeé& intellect informs their 
fouls to hope and ddoration.—This is to 
new-create our brethren.—-W hat tranfport 
to bring man acquainted with himfelf !— 
Enjoyments, I own, there may be, more 
fplendid, more alluring ;—but I am fure, 
that, in the wide round of our capacities, 
none will be found more true. 

Fran.. They're but the juft reward of 
fuch benevolence. 

The intereft is admirably preferved in 
the fubfequent obitinacy and pride of 


Darlemont—his renouncing his right to 


Julio’s eftates, and the union of St. Alme 
and Franvai. 


THE BRITISH MUSE, 


A HYMN. 


By the Rev. Ricuarp De Courcy, of 
Shiewfbury. 


GREAT Gop, we own thy fway, 
All nature’s works obey 
Thy dread command ;— 
*Mid the loud din of war, 
*Mid low’ring clouds from far, 
May Chrift th’ aufpicious ftar 
Shine on our land! 


From thy benignant fmile 

On Britain’s favour’d Tfle, 
All our hopes {pring 5 

With thy beft gifts carefs, 

With thy falvation blefs, 

Crown with thy righteoulnefs, 
God fave the King. 

In this fad hour of need, 

When we ty judgments dread, 
Deiiv’rance bring, 

To Thee alone we fly, 

On thy great arm rely, 

With trembling hope we cry, 
God fave the King. 


From our !ov'd Sov’reign’s brow 

Ward off death's fatal blow, 
Shield frem its (ting ; 

From every foe defend, 

Life’s healing balm extend 

To Britain’s father, friend, 


God fave the King. 


To Thee we lift our eyes, 
And, with a nation’s cries, 
Our homage bring 5 
Raife from the bed of pain, 
Reftore to health again, 
Prolong his gracious reign, 
Long live the King. 
Spare him, Almighty Lord, 
To fheathe war’s wafting fiword ; 
Bid difcord ceafe, 
Bid faétion’s ftorms fubfide, 
Stop fin’s impetuous tide, 
Crown all thy gifts belide 
With lafting peace. 
Then when we're call’d once more 
TJ hat healing hand t” adore, 
Which fhook the rod ; 
Of Britain’s peace we'll jing, 
Of health to Britain’s king, 
But our beft off ings bring 
To Britain’s Ged. 
March 10. 


STANZAS. 
By the Rev. W. Couturier. 


IF genial funs, or fragrant glooms can 
pleate, 
Hatte, mount the veflel, guide the flying 
fail ; 
Where coral rocks beftud the fouthern 
feas, 
Point the bold prow, and catch the balmy 
gale ! 
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Where with bright green primeval forefts Renounc’d each meed of honourable toil ? 


glow, Each youthful hope, that keeps the life- 
Where the high arch of glittering moun- blood warm, 
tains bends, Of fortune’s prize, of learning’s favour- 
And Nature, in the *broider’d vales below, ing fimile, 
Unftain’d by art, her peaceful children Of partial friendfhip’s more prevailing 
tends. charm, 
Such, Otuheite! fuch thy golden clime, | Far, my lov’d country, from thy proud 
Thy ble horizon, and thy laughing embrace, 
fkies ; From every form of great, or good, or 
So rove thy fons beneath their palms fub- fair, 
lime, On fome rude ifland’s filent marge to pace, 
That, in ftill air, unmov’d, majeftic | And, like the pebbly current, murmur 
rife. there ? 
Happy ! for them the cool banana’s fhade In other zones may fairer {pring rejoice, 
its ample roof, and cluftering fruit be- | And other autumns blufh with livelier 
{tows, ftain : 
For them the cocoa lifts its fpiry head, In Europe, fcience heavenward lifts her 
In whofe full cups a guiltlefs vintage voice, 
glows. In Europe, Empire, Arts and Freedom 
Ah bowers of blifs! where oft the glanc- reign. 
ing fun Though Hafez fing of fummer-breathing 
Has view'd the fportive theft, the pleafing bowers, 
wile; Of founts, whofe bofom drinks the 
And ‘the clear ftreams, that gently-mur- Perfian beam— 
muring run, - Thefe tempt not him, who counts his 
Heard many a vow, reflected many a banifh'd hours, 
fmile. Sad exile, panting for his native ftream. 


Sweet, in your fhades to {lumber life away ; : 
Mark the blue her’n ftalk flately round SONG To ROSALBA,. 
the cove ; [By the Same.] 
Admire the various gleams of plumage IN vain would love bewail the pow’r, 
gay 5 Of abfence, with repeated figh—= 
Or foften at the tale of artlefs love : Fancy can cheer the lonefome hour, 
To note the {kilful diver fmooth detcend And make me think Rofalba nigh. 
In the calm bofom of the glafly deep ; 


; i Id abfence inter 
Their flexile limbs the feathery dancers ad ey deyeny Soyriagir inn, + 


Its bar to flop the balmy kils— 


bend 5 wal With tranfport {till remembrance glows, 
Or = fome lone mora: the mourner And gives again th’ exflatic blifs. 
w 4 Py 
, § delight! oe § —s Tn vain remembrance, now fevere 
iiles “saa — eo) weep for joys too bright to laft= 


How {weet, to lay the weary frame along, Hope fays, and wipes away the tear, 
And (what the melancholy Cowley fought! ) ‘The future fhall exceed the paft. 
Pour in fuch glens fome tender ferious In vain would hope, impatient growny 


10Ng» The reins to doubt and terror yield=— 
And is this all?—for this was being Unthaken truft afcends her throne, 
givno— ; And bids hope reft behind her fhield. 
To glades, aaa glooms, and folitudes By trutt fecure, now rapture, fir'd, 
toruns: £ , see"re H 
For this hath man receiv’d the feal of Hea- Pha siggy 1 Lai 2 DBS» 
ven— 


To figh in thades, or batten in the fun? Lienslndhupnirpesne Pott 


For this (O dead to Viriue, Genius, EPILOGUE to Dear and Dus, or the 


Fame ! ORPHAN PROTECTED. 
The polifh’d walks of focial life re- Written by Gsorce CoLMaN, Efq. 
fign'd ? Spoken by Mifs De Camp. 


Quench’d the deep bluthes of indignant 
fhame ? HERE’s Dumby eome to fpeak—"twas ten 
Each energy, that wakes the manly to one 


mind? That I had talk'd before the play was done. 
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Of all our authors, he is far moft cunning 

Who can enfure a woman's tongue from 
running. 

Speech is our nature ;—if I err, convict 
me— 

What bachelor fo rude to contradi& me ? 

Talking’s our charter ; —more than life we 
prize it; 

T’m fure no married gentleman denies it. 

Speech is our birth-right—afk the ladies 
whether :— 

They'll = maintain it—and all talk toge- 
t 


The woman who cried pippins on the 
ice 
Fell in, and cut her head off in a trice ; 
Her head flid on, ftill jealous of its power, 
And bawl"d out ‘ Pip, pip, pip,” for half 
an hour. 
Our charter prov’d, in my own right I 
come 
To afk you how you like The Deaf and 
Dumb ? 
—Be not too noify, gentlemen !—Why 
need you ? 
—Our charter !—Women’s voices fuper- 
fede you. 
Pray, — tell them what they cught to 
ay! 


y! 
You finile !—TI thank you !-And fo fpeed 
our play !— 


One dumby in our piece ’twas bold to try 
Strike not the talkers, all, as dumbas I! 
If here to-night our efforts be reiected, 
For the firlt time, an orphan’s unprotected. 
If to the fummit of our wifh we seach, 
Then, unlike women, gratitude wants 
fpeech. 
Air written by M. G. Lewis, Efq. 
Compofed by Mr. Ketiy. 
Sung by Mrs. Mounrain, 


In Dear AND DUMB, OR THE ORPHAN 
PROTECTED. 


WHAT, tho’ fate forbids me offer 
Golden gifts from fortune’s ftore 5 

All I have to love I proffer, 
Fortune cannot offer more. 


What, tho” bright the jewell'd treafure, 
Which Peruvian mines fupply ; 

Brighter ftill the tear of pleafure, 
Sparkling in affe&tion’s eye. 

Hymen, in his power for ever, 
Firm the God of hearts would hold ; 

Binding oft—ah, vain endeavour ! 
Love with intereft’s chain of gold. 

Soon their weight his ftrength o’erpowers ; 
Soon they crufh the petty elf ; 

Love can bear no chains but flowers, 
Light, and blooming like himfelf. 


STATE PAPERS. 


Note prefented by Lord Carysfort, on the 
aft of February, to his Excellency the 
State and Cabinet Minitter, Count 
Haugwitz. 

* THE underfigned ambaffador extraor- 
dinary and minilter plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic majefty, has the honour to ad- 
drefs himfelf to count Haugwitz, by com- 
mand of his court, in order to communi- 
cate to him the following particulars ; 

© The {pirit of patience and of modera- 
tion which prevails in the note of lord 
Grenville to count Koitopthin, will not ef- 
cape the notice of his excellency. 

© A folemn treaty between the two pow- 
ers had given the refpettive fubjeéts of each 
a complete fecurity for the profecution of 
their trade, and even in cafe of a rupture it 
had been agreed, that not only no embargo 
fhould be laid, but that the fubjeéts on 
both fides fhould have a whole year to carry 
away their effects, and to arrange their at- 
fairs in the country. ; 

* Notwithftanding thefe facred ftipula- 
tions, the fhips of Britith fubje&s in the 
Ruffian ports are detained, and their pro- 
perty, in an extraordinary manner, upon 


various pretexts, fequeftrated or fold. 
Their perfons are likewife put under ar- 
re(t, and a number of Briufh failors have 
been forcibly taken out of-their fhips, and 
been fent under guard, and in the midit of 
winter, into the interior of the country, 

* In confequence of theie new adéts of 
violence, lord Grenville, fecretary of ftate 
for foreign affairs, received his majetty’s 
order to addrefs a fecond note to count 
Koftopfhin, in which his majelty ftated his 
having appointed a commiffary to fuperin- 
tend the fafety and the wants of his un- 
fortunate fubjeéts, a circum{tance which is 
ufual even among the powers that are ac- 
tually at war. Lord Grenville in that pa- 
per likewile formally infifted on the exe- 
cution of the treaty of 1793. But, though 
he made the ftrong and jutt remonftrances 
which fuch circumftances demanded, yet 
his majefty’s conftant difpofition again to 
reftore the former conneétion and good un- 
derttanding between the two crowns has 
been in vain. 

* His Britannic majefty anticipates the 
fentiments which the king of Proffia will, 
entertain when he is informed of the un- 
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heard of and unjuftifiable manner in which 
his Britannic majefty’s remonitrances were 
heard by the court of St. Peterfourgh. The 
note of count Koftopfhin to loid Gren- 
ville, of the 2oth December, O. S. a copy 
of which the underfigned is ordered to 
communicate to count Haugwitz, will en- 
able his Pruffian majefty to judge whether 
the underfigned is called upon to make any 
obfervations upon it. 

© The underfigned has received orders to 
make known to the court cf Berlin that 
this conduét, on the part of the emperor 
of Ruffia, has put an end to all corref- 
pondence between the courts of London 
and St. Peterfburgh ; and the connefion 
between the extraordinary violence com- 
mitted upon the perfon and property of his 
majefty’s fubjeéts, and with the conclufion 
of a hoffile confederacy which the emperor 
of Ruffia has formed, for the exprefs and 
avowed purpofe of introducing thoie inno- 
vations into the maritime code which his 
Britannic majefty has ever onpofed, has at 
length produced a ftate of open war be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland and 
Roffia. 

© It will not be ufelefs to remark, that 
the emperor of Ruffia, at the prefent crifis, 
cannot be confidered as a neutral power, 
becaufe he was at war with Great Britain 
before he himfelf was at peace with 
France. 

¢ The underfigned fhall have done juf- 
tice to the charge with which he is en- 


. truted, when he declares in the name of 


the king, his maiter, that his majefty, on 
weighing the prefent circumftances of Eu- 
rope, is willing to forbear demanding from 
the court of Piuffia that fuccour which was 
ftipulated by treaty, though he confiders 
the cafus federis as completely coming 
within thofe circumftances in which they 
ftand ; and that his Britannic majetiy can- 
not doubt but that he will receive from his 
ally all the proofs of fricndfhip which the 
events of this new war would have re- 
quired. 
‘ The underfigned has the honour, &c. 
(Signed) CarysForT. 





Note tranfinitted by the Pruffian Minifter, 
Count Haugwitz, to Lord Carysfort, 
the Englith Ambaffador at Berlin. 

* THE underfigned, ftate and cabinet 
mnifter, has laid before his Prufian ma- 
jelty the two notes which lord Carysfort, 
envoy extraordinary and minifter plenipo- 
tentiary from his majefty the king of Great 
Britain and Irelund, has done him the ho- 
nour to tranfmit to him on the 27th of 


January and 1ft of February latt. 
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© The underfigned, having it in com- 
miffion to return an explicit and circum. 
ftantial anfwer, is under the neceflity of 
informing lord Carysfort, that his majefty 
cannot fee, without the utmoft grief and 
concern, the violent and haity meafures to 
which the court of London has proceeded 
again{t the northern naval powers. Error 
alone can have given occafion to thefé mea- 
fures, as the affertions in the note of the 
26th fufficiently fhew. In that it is faid, 
thet the maritime alliance ‘ has for its ob- 
je& to annul the treaties formerly con- 
cluded with England, and to pre‘cribe 


laws to her with refpeét to the principles . 


of them; that the neutrality is only a pre- 
text 20 impole thofe laws on her by force, 
and to eftablifh a hoftile alliance againit 
her.” 

‘ Nothing, however, is farther from the 
above-mentioned) negociation than the 
principles here fuppofed. It is founded in 
juttice and moderation, and the commu- 
nication of a copy of the convention to 
{uch of the belligerent powers as had the 
juftice and patience to wait for the fame, 
will prove this beyond a poflibiliry of a 
dental. 

€ When in the beginning of January 
the minifer of ‘his Britannic maijetty ofh- 
cially propofed to the underfigned the quef= 
tion—* Whether the northern courts had 
actually concluded the confederation which 
had been reported ; and> whether Pruffia 
had acceded to it?——the king conceived 
that the refpect which fovereigns awe to 
each other, and the liberty polfefied by 
every independent {tate to confult its own 
interefts, without rendering an account to 
any other power, authorized h'm to with- 
hold any comunications relative to hinfelf 
and his allies, and contented himf{elf with 
antwering, that as he had feen, without 
interfering, the conne@tions which Eng- 
land had entered into without confulting 
him, he confidered himfelf as entitled to 
the fame confidence ; and that if the king 
ct Great Britain thought it his duty to fupe 
port the rights and interefls of his king- 
dom, his Pruflian majefty confidered it as 
not Jefs his duty to employ every means in 
the defence of the rights and interetts of 
his fubjects. 

‘ This anfwer might have fuficed a few 
weeks fince: but in the fituation in which 
affars now are, the king thinks himfelf 
calied upon to make an explicit declaration 
to the court of London, relative to the ipirit 
of the treaty, which has probably been at- 
tacked becau/e it was not known, and which, 
far fiom having the offenfive views of 
which the conwa¢ting parties have been 
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arbitrarily aceufed. They have exprefsly 
agreed that their meafures fhall be neither 
hoftile, nor tend to the detriment of any 
country, but only have for their object the 
fecurity of the trade and navigation of their 
fubjects. They have been attentive to 
adapt their new conneétions to prefent cir- 
cumftances. 

« The ftri& juftice of his majelly the 
emperor of Ruffia has, even in the detail, 
propofed modifications which alone might 
be fufficient to indicate the fpirit of the 
whole. It has fince been determined that 
the treaty fhall not be prejudicial to thole 
treaties which had been before concluded 
with any of the belligerent powers. It 
was-alfo refolved that this determination 
fhould be candidly communicated to thefe 
powers, to prove the purity of the motives 
and views of the contracting parties. But 
England would not allow them time for 
this. Had fhe waited this confidential 
communication, fhe might have avoided 
thofe intemperate meafures which threaten 
to fpread ftill wider the flames of war. She 
might [kewife have received fatisfa&tion 
from the correfpondence with Denmark, if, 
inftead of dwelling on two detached paf- 
fages, copied in the firft note of lord Caryf- 
fort from the note of count Bernftorff of 
the 31{t of December, the court of Lon- 
don had attended to the folemn declaration, 
that ¢ it could never be for a moment ima- 
gined, that Denmark entertained any hof- 
tile projects againft Great Britain, or fuch 
as were inconfiftent with the maintenance 
of a gocd underftanding between the two 
powers ; and that the court of Denmark 
congratulated itlelf, on having obtained an 
opportunity to contradiét fuch unfounded 
reports in the moft pofitive manner. 

¢ This open and explicit declaration ac- 
corded with the affurances which the un- 
derfigned had more than once given to lord 
Carysfort on the fame fubiedt; and it is diffi- 
cult toconceive, how theE nglifh court could 
conclude, as it af‘erward appeared that it 
did, from the note of the Danifh mini!ter, 
©that the convention of the contracting 
powers went to eftablifh new principles of 
maritime Jaw, which had never been ace 
knowledged by the tribunals of Europe, 
and the obje&t of which was heftile to 
England.’ 

€ The conclufion is totally falfe, and as 
little authorized by the anfwer of the Da- 
nifh conrt as the undelerved acculation, 
that it propofed ¢ to excite a hoftile confe- 
deracy againit Great Britain, and with 
that view was employed in active repa- 
rations. 





© Never were meafures more incontef- 
tibly merely defenfive than thofe of the 
court of Copenhagen; and the fpirit of 
them will be lefs mittaken, when it is re- 
colleSted what menacing demonttrations 
that court experienced on the part of the 
Britith goveinment, in confequence of the 
affair of the frigate Freya, before it adopted 
thofe meafures. 

* The arbitrary condu& of England on 
this occafion is naturally explained by the 
lofty pretenfions fhe has fo long advanced, 
and which have been feveral times re- 
newed in the notes of lord Carysfort, at 
the expence of all the maritime and com- 
mercial powers. The Britifh government 
has, in the prefent, more than in any for- 
mer war, aflumed to itfelf the fovereignty 
of the fea, and has arbitrarily formed a 
maritime cede, which it is extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the true principles of 
the law of nations : it exercifes over friendly 
and neutral powers an ufurped jurifdic- 
tion, which it maintains to be juft, and 
endeavours to reprefent as an indefeafible 
law fanétioned byall the tribunals of Europe. 

* Never have the fovereigns of England 
permitted their fubje&ts to be made amen- 
able to th's law in the numerous cafes when 
the abufe of power has tran{grefled the li- 
mits of juftice. The neutral! powers have 
made the ftrongeft remonftrances and pro- 
teftations ; but experience has fhewn, that 
thefe are generally without effect. It is 
not therefore furprifing, that, after fo 
many and repeated injuries, they fhould 
have had recourfe toa meafuie which may 
prevent them in future, and with that view 
have entered into a well concerted alliance, 
which may define their rights, and place 
them in a proper relation to the belligerent 
powers. 

© The maritime alliance, as it has been 
confolidaied, will lead to this falutary ob- 
ject, and the king makes no difficulty to 
declare to his Britennic majelty, that he 
has found in it his own principles, that he 
is intimately convinced of its neeefli:y and 
utility, and that he has formally acceded 
to the convention which was concluded 
between the courts of Ruflia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, on the 16th of December 
lait: his majefty is therefore among the 
number of the contrasting powers, and, «s 
fuch, is obliged not only io take a direct 
part iv all events which may intereit the af- 
fairs of the neutral ftates, but is bound to 
fupport that convention by fuch vigorous 
meafures asthe courie of circumttances 
may require. 

© The uote of lord Carysfort refirs to a 
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fubje&t relative to which his majeity con- 
ceives he is not obliged to anfwer, nor 
even has a right to form an opinion; dif- 
putes exift between the courts of London 
and Peterfburgh which in no manner have 
connestion with that which the above- 
mentioned minifter has endeavoured to 
unite them. But as much as the conduct 
of Pruffia has been hitherto guided by the 
mott unexceptionable impartiality, it will 
be equally-guided by a refpect for the alli- 
ances which area proof of it. Stipulations 
which contain in themfelves nothing hof- 
tile, and which the fecurity of his fubjects 
prefcribed to him, bind him to have re- 
courfe to all the means which Providence 
has placed in his power. — 

‘ As unpleafant as the extremities are to 
which England had proceeded, the king 
entertains no doubt of the poffibility of a 
fpeedy return to conciliatory and pacific 
difpofitions ; and in this refpect confides in 
the fentiments of juttice which he has of- 
ten had the happinefs to experience on 
other occalions from his Britannic majeily. 


LAW R 


Cary verfus LONGMAN and ANOTHER. 

MR. irikine ftated, that the plaintiff, 
Mr. Cary, is an engraver and mapieller in 
the Strand, and carries on avery extenfive 
bufinefs; Mefflrs. Longman and Rees are 
bookfellers in Paternotter-row ; they were 
only nominal defendants in this cafe 3 the 
real defendant being Francs Newbery, 
efg. of St. Paul’s church-yard, who was 
undoubtedly a very refpeStable man, and 
known to all of them. ‘The difpute be- 
tween the parties relpeted Paterfon’s 12th 
edition of his Book of the Roads of Eng- 
Jand and Waics.——The jury had here two 
queltions to decide. aft, Whether the 
plaintiff had a copy-right ‘in his book ? 
and adly, If he had, whether the defend- 
ant had pirated it. This action went on 
the ground that the plaintiff had that 
right, and the defendant had infrin@ed it, 
and was, therefore, called upon to make 
fatisfadtion. . 

The firft witnefs called, was Mr. Tho- 
mas Hafker, fuperintendant of the mail 
coaches, who gave in evidence, his having 
received orders, in the year 1794, from lord 
Walfingham (then one of the poftmatters 
general) to engage the plaintiff to make an 
accurate furvey of the different roads 
throughout the kingdom. The agreement 
was, that he fhould receive for his trouble 
nine pence per mile, and which, as it ap- 
peared by his teftimony, was no more than 
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© Only by the recal and entire taking off 
of the embargo can things be rettored to 
their former {tate ; and England mutt judge 
whether fhe will confent to afford the neu- 
tral powers this means of proceeding to the 
overtures which they are ready to make. 
But as long as thofe meafures fhall con- 
tinue, which were adopted from hatred to 
a common principle, and againft an alliance 
no longer to be feared, the hoftile deter- 
mination which muft be the confequence, 
will be the neceflary refult of the treaty, 
and the underfigned has it in command to 
declare to the minifter of his Britannic ma- 
jefty, that the king, while he teftifies his 
concern at the circumftances that have oc- 
curred, and which he has never occafioned, 
will fulfil, in the moft facred manner, the 
obligations impofed on him by treaties. 

¢ The underfigned, while he executes 
this command, has the honour to affure 
lord Carysfort of his high efteem. 

(Signed) ‘ HauGWITZz. 

Berlin, Feb. 12. 


EPORT. 
what Mr. Cary actually paid the people he 


employed, and was fo underftood by his 
lordfhip ; but as a remuneration for his 
trouble, it was a condition of his contract, 
that he fhould have the exclufive right of 
publifhing the furvey, (which was tated 
to be upward of gooo miles) and to de- 
dicate it, by permiffion, to the poftmatter- 
general, and further, to render his work 
as perfe& as poffible, it was ftipulated, 
that Mr. Cary fhould have official affitt- 
ance for the completing his book. 

The witnefs was alfo queftioned gene- 
rally as to Paverfon’s 12th edition being a 
copy of Cary’s Itinerary, and whether the 
plaintiff's could be contidered a copy of the 
defendant’s 11th edition, he pointed o. t 
many infances to fhow that Paterfon had 
copied Cary ; and gave it as his opinion, 
that Cary had not made ule of Paterfon’s 
rith edition, in the compilation of his 
work, and fhowed its great fuperiority 
over every other work of the kind, 

Mr. Charles Bonner (late deputy comp- 
troller of the poft-office) was next called, 
who pointed out the advantages of Cary’s 
publication ; faid, -he had compared his 
work again{t Pateifon’s 11th edition, and 
found the ftructure of them perfeétly dif- 
ferent. 

Old Paterfon, or the 11th edition, had 
two features, viz. rf, To arrange the 
pao which the road pafles, with- 
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out regarding any intermediate objects ; 
and 2dly, To join at the end of each route 
a felection of feats, &c. 

The plain iff's hge, 1, The names 
of places through which the roads pals ; 
2diy, All turnpike-roads branching off, 
and to where they lead; 3d, Exact fitu- 
ation of turnpikes 5 4th, ‘The precife point 
of diftance he mealures to and from each 
place ; 5th, | he inns on each route which 
fupply polt-horfis and carriages 3 oth, An 
arrangement of feats at the end cf each 
route; 7th, A valuable compilation of 
facts reipe&tirg the packets, and moft ex 
tenlive indexes to both, dire& and crofs 
roeds, &c. all of which the defendant 
had copied in his 12th edition, and that 
no doubt could be entertained of its being 
a diveé&t pir.cy of Cary. 

Ms. Hare, ene of the compolitors, who 
was employed by Mr. Cox in fetting up 
tor the prefs the r2th edition of Paterton, 
depoied, that ke took it from the copy 
given tohim. Pieces were cut out of Mr. 
Cury’s book, and laid before him, with 
fome intervening manulcript. The printed 
copy from Cury’s Itnerary was much 
greater-than the manuicript. When the 
wit was afked, what he thought the 
proportion w Fi 








as between them, he replied, 
thar, in his judgment, he had ten times as 

nuch print zs manuicript ; and as far as 
it was print he followed it verbatim ; and 
he was defired to put that part of the print 
which was in Italics, in Roman : when he 
had finifhed is, he returned it again to Mr, 
Cox and the overfeer; there were whole 
pages of entire print from Cary; there 
was a column cut out,-and they fubiti- 
tuted fraétional paits for furlongs ; for 
inttance, by calling 5 furlongs 5 aghts of 
a mile, &c. 

Mr, Hebert, one of the furveyors, was 
examined, to prove the manner of the fur- 
vey being made, and de poted, that the 
price given b m was gd per mile; his me- 
ihod of mealuring was by a perambula- 
tor, and the orders he received from the 
plaintiff were to. afcertain the whole of the 
turnings, bianching, or running out of the 
ro.d he was furveying, and to note every 
object of the {mallet importance, or that 
could bé of ule to the traveller, and the 
exact diltance of one ttationary objeét 
fiom the other, wherever it could be in any 














HISTORICAL 


MARCH 6. 

ON Sunday lait accounts were received 
in town [Caicutta] of the capture of the 
hon. company’s thip Kent, capt. Riving- 
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degree ufeful, and to inform bimflf, as he 
proceeded, of the name of the refident of the 
ditferent feats which came within his ob- 
fervation, as weil as any other matter de- 
jerving notice. 

Mr. Gibbs obferved, that the plaintiff, 
who now fought to recover damages, had 
been in the court of chancery on this very 
bufinefs ; ha. filed a bill in equity againtt 
the perfons who had publifhed this work, 
for a dilcovery and an injunction, which 
bill was difmilled with cofts, on the ground 
that Mr. Cary was not entitled to what he 
atked for, and he might think himfelf very 
well off, that Mr. Newbery did not feek 
to recover of him thefe damages which he 
fought to recover from Mr. Newbery. 
The learned counfel hoped, that after the 
jury had heard all the evidence in this cafe, 
it would have the fame fate it had on the 
other fide of the hall. The learned counfel, 
atter a very ingcnicus {peech, faid, he had 
fated the circumftances of this cafe fairly 
and correctly, according to his inftruc- 
tions, and from what appeared fiom the 
books themfelves. 

Lord Kenyon faid, he entertained no 
doubt, that he had itaied every thing moft 
correctly, and ‘had made the belt of his 
materials. 

His iordfhip faid, it was not neceffary 
that the perfon who brought an aétion of 
this fort faould lave the whole property ia 
the work: nobody doubted; that Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke had a copy right in the notes 

e wrote vpon Homer, and Dr. Bentley 
had a property in his notes upon Horace. 

Mr. Erfkine obierved, he was certain 
that the noble lord, who prefided at the 
other fide of the hall, if he had heard 
the evidence that had been given that 
day, would have entertained a differ. 
ent opinion on this fubject. That learn. 
ed perfon, who was now about to re- 
tirefrom public life, was, unqueftionably, 
poileticd of great abilities, great genius, 
and gieat learning. 

The counfel wxhed to know what da- 
mages the plaintiff had fuftained. 

Lord Kenyon faid, he thought, after 
what had pufled at the court of chancery, 
nominal damages would fatisfy the juitice 
of the cafe. 

Verdiét for the plaintiff Onze Shilling. 


CHRONICLE. 


ton, after an engagement of confiderable 
duration with the Confiance, capt. Sur- 
couff, off the Sand Heads, 

On Tueilay m@rning the 7th inf. at 
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day-light, a ftrange fail was difcovered in 
the N.w. quarter; the Kent at that time 
was lying to for a pilot, and capt. Riving- 
ton, conceiving the veflel in fight to be a 
pilot tchooner, immediately bore down, 
hoifted bis colours, and made the fignal 
for a pilot. The (tranger, upon this, made 
fal, and hauled up toward the Kent. It 
was foon after cifcovered that fhe was a 
fhip; the hands were immediately called 
to quarters, and the fhip immediately pre- 
pared for aétion: upon her approach to the 
Kent, as fhe fhowed no colours, a fhot 
was fired at her from the larboard fide, 
which was followed up, as fhe pafled up- 
on the oppofite tack, by a broadfide, and 
a conitant fire kept up while the was with- 
in reach of the guns. The privateer, for 
it was now afcertained to be fo, foon after- 
ward tacked, came up on the larboard fide, 
and commenced the engagement within 
about mufket-fhot, but without doing 
injury, although fhe continued in this 
pofition for fome time: fhe then fhot a- 
head, and pafling round the bow of the 
Kent, renewed the engagement on the 
other fide, nearly at the fame diftance, and 
for the fame length of time, but with as 
little effect as before. She afterward made 
fail a-head, as if with the intention of re- 
linquifhing the attack, and making off, 
which fhe could eafily have done, having 
greatly the fuperiority in failing ; when fhe 
had got about the diftance of half a mile 
a-head of the Kent, fhe was, however, 
eblerved to haul her main-fail up, and 
wear round imined:ately toward her, and 
in about,ro or 15 minutes afterward, or as 
foon as her guns would bear, fhe, for the 
firft time, hoifted the National colours 
(Surcouff afterward declared that he had 
forgot them hefore), and fired a broadfide 
and a volley of mufketry from every part 
of the fhip, which wes immediately re- 
turned by the Kent, and continued while 
her guns would bear; the privateer then 
wearing round her ftern, ranged clofe up 
alongfide, and received a full d:fcharge 
from the Kent’s itarboard guns. At this 
moment fhe fired a whole broadfide, and 
threw a number of hand grenades from her 
tops into the Kent, fome of which pene- 
trated the upper-deck, and burft on the 
gun-deck ; at the fame time a fixe of muf- 
ketry was kept up fiom her tops, which 
Killed and wounded a number of the paf- 
fengers and recruits that were on the 
quarter deck and peop. When the fhips 
were completely locked with each other, 
capt. Surcouff entered, at the head of about 
350 men, completely aimed for boarding, 


having each a fabre and a brace of piftols. 
The conteft upon deck was now delperate, 
and lafted for about twenty minutes; but 
the enemy, having greatly the fuperiority, 
both in numbers and arms, were vidlo- 
rious, and a dreadful carnage enfued, they 
fhowing no quarter to any one who came 
in their way, whether with or without 
arms; and fuch was their favage cruelty, 
that they even ftabbed fome of the fick in 
bed. 

Upon gaining poffeffion of the poop, the 
French immediately cut down the Colours, 
and foon after this had complete poffeffion 
of the thip. 

Capt. Surcouff, finding fome difincli- 
nation in his crew to board, had been un- 
der the neceffity of plying them feveral 
times with liquor, as well as to promife 
them an hour’s pillage, in the event of 
carrying the Ghip ; and this time they com- 
pletely occupied, breaking open every 
package they could come come at, and 
even taking the coats, hats, fhoes, &c. 
from the perfons of the officers and paf- 
fengers. 

From the commencement of the a&tion 
until the French were in pofleifion of the 
fhip was about an hour and forty-feven 
minutes ; and from the gallant manner in 
which the officers and crew of the Kent 
behaved while the thips were cleat of each 
other, there is not a doubt but fhe would 
have overcome the privateer; but there 
being a very great deficiency of finall 
arms,, they had no means of repelling fuch 
a number oi boarders, fo well prepared 
for clofe aétion; and capt. Surcouff ac- 
knowledged that, had he not fucceeded in 
carrying her, his own fhip mutt foon have 
funk alongfide. 

It is with extreme regret we add, that 
captain Rivington, after the mott man'y 
conduct in the.defence of his thip, fell by 
the mufketry from the tops of the priva- 
teer, while Surcouff was in the a& of 
boarding her. 

In the afterncon, the officers, paffengers, 
and crew of the Kent, were fent on board 
an Arab veflél, which hove in fight, and 
which had been plundered by the pri- 
vateer the day before ;—fome of the fea- 
men were detained on board the priva- 
teer, and put in irons, with the hopes of 
inducing them to enter. The chief offi- 
cer, furgeon, and furgeon’s mate, with 
about thirteen of the moft dangeroufly 
wounded, were detained on board the 
Kent, under pretence of its requiring 
too much time to remove them. 

Although the prize-matier informed the 
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unfortunate people who were fent on board 
the Arab, and there was abundance of 
provifions and water, yet upon enquiry 
there was found only a very fimall quan- 
tity of rain water, {carcely equal to half a 
pint each man per day, for four days, 
with a few dates and raw rice to icbfift on, 
and they were confequently reduced to the 
utmoft diftrefs, before they were relieved 
by one pilot {chooner, which they met in 
the roads. 

Lift of officers, feamen, paffengers, and 
troops, killed and wounded, on board 
the Hon. Company’s fhip Kent, in ac- 
tion with La Confiance, French priva- 
teer, ff the Sand Heads, in the bay of 
Bengal, 71h of O&ober, in 25 fathoms 
water. 

[Publithed by order of government. ] 

Killed.—Robert Rivington, efq. com- 
mand-r; Mr. J. Findlay, caypenter ; Mr. 
Wom. Bazeley, boatiwain’s mate ; Mr.W. 
Cator, free merchant, Bengal; Mr. T. 
H. Giaham, wiiter, ditto; Mr. R. Moor, 
cadet, Madras: Mr. Alex. Pentland, 
ditto, ditto; corporal Wally, H. M. 
toh reg. foot; VT. Cooper, 76th ditto; 
S. Cole, 27th light dragoons; J. Davies, 
25th ditto; J. Pickering, 29th ditto; and 
J. Mutiagen, Hon, Company’s recruit. 

Darngeoully wounded, and cou'd not 
be removed from the Kent.—Ser}. Obrien, 
H. M. soth reg. foot; ferj. M‘Cullum, 
2gth light dragoons; P. Lucas, A. 
Crewdall, Francis Fletcher, Henry Mag- 
nefs, 76th light dragoons ; J. Floyd, 25th 
ditto; E. Ford, private, 76th foot; Mr. 
J. Puller, writer, Bengal; Mr. Benj. 
Tichburn, cadet, Madras; Mr. R. Sher- 
wood, afliftant furgeon, ditto; and Jolm 
Cooper, Henry Branfley, and Cornelius 
Zaden, feamen. 

Wounded dangeroufly.—Enfign Pal- 
mer, H. M. roth reg. foot; enfign Byne, 
76th ditto; Mr. R. Youl, third officer ; 
and Mr. J. Tween, fourth ditto. 

Severely woundd.—Capt. Pilkington, 
aid-de-camp to the hon. gen. St. John. 

Wounded.—William Karr, feaman ; 
Mr. J. Ewer, (flightly) writer, 8engal; 
Mr. John Warner, cadet; Mr. H. Gib- 
fon, afliftant furgeon; Mr. Charles Ga- 
hagan, Mr. Charles Mitchell, and Mr. 
L. S. Smith, cadets, Madras; corporal 
Finegan, H. M. 29th dragoons ; corporal 
Spicer, John Healing, John Seawood, and 


‘W. Potts, 76th regiment of foot; W.- 


Colliers and Henry Perry, 27th light 
dragoons ; Samuel Daniels and Richard 
Gillings, roth reg. foot; G. Wright, 
2gth light dragoons: and J. Grithths, 
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Henry Hayding, John Gamerith, Andrew 
O'Neal, John Stafford, and William 
Dickfon, Hon. Company’s recruits. 
Abfiract - - 13 killed. 
42 wounded. 


Total killed and wounded 55 
MarRCcH 7. 

The ftate prifoners, who have for a con- 
fiderable time paft been confined in the 
tower, the houfe of correétion in Cold-bath 
fields, Tothill-fields Bridewell, Shrewt- 
bury, and other county gaols, were on 
Tuefday brought up to the duke of Port- 
land’s office, when moit of them were !i- 
berated on their own recognizance. Among 
the(é were Jord Cloncurry, Mr. Bonham, 
and colonel Defpard. One or two refrac- 
tory perfons refuled to enter into bail, infilt- 
ed upon an unconditional releate, and were 
of courfe remanded. Such of them as had 
been +rought from the country were al- 
lowed five pounds each to defiay the ex- 
pences of the journey home, and the whole 
were treated with the utmoft civility and at- 
tention. ‘This is a proceeding altogether 
voluntary on the part of govern.aent, the 
Habeas Corpus att being ttill in a ftate of 
fufpenfion. 

The fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
a&t pafled by the laft parliament, was, by 
the act, directed to continue for fix weeks 
from the 1{t of February lait. 

MaRCH to. 

At Winchefter affizes, which commenced 
on Monday before Mr. Baron Thompfon 
and Mr. Juftice Le Blanc, came on the trial 
of lieut. Stapleton, of the zoih regiment, 
charged with the wilful murder of enfign 
Grainger, ina duel. The trial occupied 
the atiention of the court for near eight 
hours, when, after an excellent fumming 
up by the learned judge, the jury retired 
for a fhort time, and on their return pro- 
nounced a verdiét of Manflaughter. Co- 
Jone! and major Stapleton were examined 
on behalf of their brother: the latter burft 
into teats, which, for a while, affected 
Mr. Stapleton, but he fcon rejumed his 
firm and colleéted deportment, and waited 
with fleady refignation the decifion of the 
jury. Mr. S. is apparently about 30 years 
of age, and very perfonable. ‘The verdict 
was received with a general clapping of 
hands by a very crowded court. 

MARCH 12. 

We have now to congratulate the pub- 
lic upon the final recovery of his majetty 
from his late fer ious indifpofition, an event 
which we have the happinefs of announc- 
ing upon the authority of his majeity’s 
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phyficians, whofe report of yelterday is 
the laft that is thought neceffary to be pub- 
lithed. 
BULLETIN. 
€Queen’s Houfe, March 11. 

‘His majefty is free from fever, and 
feems only to require the time, always ne- 
ceflary after fo fevere an illnefs, for the 
recovery of his ufual health and ftrength. 

(Signed) *T. GISBORNE. 
‘H.R. REYNOLDS.” 
MARCH ‘14. 

A Female Swindler, who refided lately 
at Blackheath, has had the addrefs to de- 
fraud various tradefmen of property to the 
amount of 20,0001, and upward : the fol- 
lowing are the particulars of the whole 
tranfaétion. This impoftor had a board- 
ing {chool on Coome-hill two years, dur- 
ing which time the kept her carriage, and 
reprefented herfelf as heirefs to feveral 
large eftates, particularly to that of an un- 
cle in Scotland, on whofe demife fhe fhould 
come into poffeffion of 100,000]. Under 
the impreffion of thefe high founding ap- 
pearances, fhe aflumed ali the confequence 
attached to her birth, fortune, and ex- 
pe&tations ; and, from the manner of ad- 
drefs, and the lofty ttile which the affum- 
ed, the people in the neighbourhood of 
Blackheath and Greenwich really believed 
every thing the thought proper to advance. 
In May lait, fhe fent to Mr. Creafy, of 
Greenwich, a man of property, by trade 
acurrier, whom fhe informed that her un- 
cle, Alexander Stewart Robertfon, of Faf- 
cally, was dead, and begged that he would 
accompany her to a refpe€table attorney 
in Crane court, Fleet-ftreet, to arrange 
matter's preparatory to her taking poflel- 
fion. Mr. Creafy complied, and went 
with her to the gentleman's houfe in quef- 
tion ; mifs Rohertfon in ftating the bufi- 
nefs to the attorney, defired he would 
mike out a factory (the ufual procefs for 
conveying Scotch property) for 1600] a 
ycar on the eitate of her late uncle, Alex- 
ander Stuart Robertfon, of Faically, and 
a bond for s000l, to be drawn on the agent 
who had the fuperintendance of the eitate, 
and who fhe faid had been appointed to 
receive hergents. A few days afer this 
tranfaction, fhe again fent to Mr. Creafy, 
and knowing him to be a man of pro- 
perty, afked hiin to lend her 2000, until 
the fettlement of her affairs at Fafcally. 
Mr. Creafy not having the flightett fuf- 
picion of any part of what had been ad- 
vanced being untrue, readily complied. 
Deiirous_ of an elegant houlr, fhe fixed 
upon a very handiome one in the Paragon, 
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which was in an unfinifhed ftate; this 
houfe fhe purchafed on credit; and en- 
gaged bricklayers, carpenters, and paint- 
ers, to finifh the premifes in the moft ex 
penfive ftile imaginable ; and ordered Mr. 
Driver, the nurferyman, to fpare no ex- 
pence of planting the fhrubberies, and im- 
proving the pleafure-grounds. While 
thefe improvements were going forward, 
mifs Robertfon fet up three carriages, a 
coach, fociable, and pott-chariot; and 
while the houfe and ‘grounds were finifh- 
ing, the, and her fifter, mifs Sharp (who 
lived with her) continued at Croome-hill, 
from whence they made frequent excur- 
fions to London ; the latter end of June, 
they fet off ior Brighton, where they 
figured away with four horfes and out- 
riders. ‘The horfes they had on job from 
a ftablekeeper at Greenwich, and the car- 
riages from different coachmakers in Lon- 
don. 

On her return in Auguft Taft, mifs Ro- 
bertfon went to Hatchett’s, and defired 
him to make her an elegant chariot, with 
filver mouldings, and raifed coronets of 
the fame. Mr. Hatchett treated his cuf-. 


tomer with much refpeét, and haftened to - 
complete the order by the time promifed, 
the Queen's birth-day ; her coufin, Mre 
fecretary Dundas, intending on that day 


to introduce her at court. About this 
time the houfe was finifhed, but not fur- 
nifhed : having heard that Mr. Oakley, 
in Bond-ftreet, was remarkable for the 
elegance of his ware-rooms, fhe applied to 
him, through the medium of a man of 
refpectability, at Blackheath, and, from 
the reprefentation made to Mr. Oakley, 
he agreed to furnith the houfe for 4000}. 
Things then went on in a very flourifhing 
way; the drawing-rooms were painted in 
water colours by one of the firft artifts in 
the kingdom 5 the walls in landfeape, and 
the ceiling compofed of clouds and appro- 
priate devices, The looking-glaffes to the 
floor were in burnithed gold frames, richly 
carved, with ftatuary marble flabs, and 
on molu ornaments. ‘Thefe fix mirrors 
came to 1,100]. Onthe marble flabs in 
the principal drawing-room were placed a 
pair of Egyptian candelabras, the price of 
which was 200 guineas, the principal bed 
gool, and every other article equally 
magnificent. 

During the three months that. the fur- 
nifhing of the houfe was going forward, 
Mr. Oakley had frequent conferences with 
his employer, mifs Robertfon, when fhe 
frequently mentioned that fhe had great 
expectations trom rich relaions in India, 
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and was continually receiving prefents of 
great value. Among the number Jately 
arrived was a marble chimney-piece, then 
lying at the India-houfe, worth, in that 
country, 1,100l, and “added, that it was 
her intention to build a room on purpofe 
to ereé&t it in, adapted for balls or mufic. 
Mr. Oakley, not being perteétly fatisfied 
with appearances, requetted, when half 


the order had been completed, the fum of , 


1roool. Mifs Robertfon felt herfelf hurt, 
and faid, if he had any doubts-of his hav- 
ing his money when her affairs were fettled 
at Fafcally, he might apply to her fitter, 
lady Paget, or her coufin, the bifhop of 
London, ¢ If you have any further doubts 
(added mifs Robertfon) apply to fir 
Richard Hill, who has known me from 
my infancy. Sir Edward Law (the pre- 
fent attorney-general) can {peak to my 
refpe€tability.” From theie bold affertions, 
Mr. Oakley proceeded with The order, but 
when nearly completed, he judged it pro- 
per to wait upon the bithop of London and 
fir Riehard Hill; both thofe gentlemen 
faid they had no farther knowledge of a 
mifs Robertfon than by a card, whicha 
perfon of that name had been in the habit 
of leaving at the houfes of perfons of dif- 
tinction. 

Upon this difcovery, in February laft, 
Mr. Oakley took out a writ, and with 
proper officers, his own men, and feveral 
carts, went down to Blackheath, and laid 
in wait till nine o'clock (being informed 
that mils Robertfon dined out) when the 
carriage came home, but no mifs Robert- 
fon. From this circumftance it appeared 
that fhe‘had received information of what 
was going forward, and would not return, 
Mr. Oakley, finding that he could not 
take the body, contrived to get into the 
houfe; and let in his men, ‘who difrobed 
the manfion of its furniture by fix o’clock 
the next morning, having worked hard ail 
night. At nine o’clock in the morning 
came an execution, under virtue of which 
the remaining part of the property was 
fold by auction on the premifes. 

No difcevery has yet been made as to 
the place of refidence of this {windler. 
The tollowing perfons have been defraud. 
edto a large amount :—At Greenwich, 
the carpenter of 1,400l, the bricklayer of 
gool, the painter and glazier of zoo!, the 
ttable keeper, who lent the horfes of 300]. 
The nurferyman, for lawns and plesfure- 
grounds, of gooi, Mr. Clarke, of Fleet- 
ftreet, filverimith, a fuperb fideboard of 
piate. Meflrs. Ord and Morris, and Mr. 
Pearce, of St. Paul's church-yard, are 
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among the number defrauded. A milli- 
ner, in Bond-ftreet, for, drefles and laces 
of 2601. ~ 

Mifs Robertfon in perfon is plain, much 
marked by the fmallpox, about five feet 
two inches in height, infinuating in her 
manner, and fpeaks in an elevated tone of 
voice. 

Marcu 16. 

American papers, lately received, con- 
firm the account, that the French treaty 
was ratified, with the exception of the 2d 
article, and limiting the duration of it to 
eight years. The number of votes were 
twenty-two to nine. Mr. Dexter was 
nominated by the prefident to goto France 
as commiflioner, to negociate the matter 
in the form in which it is now put; but 
‘he declined the miffion. 

Letters from America, dated the 18th 
of February, have been received, contain- 
ing intelligence of Mr. Jefferfon having 
been elected prefident of the United States, 
Mr. Burr is of courfe the vice prefident. 

The eleétion for the prefidency of the 
United States was carried on with the 
greateft warmth.—The balloting was re- 
newed thirty-one times during three fuc- 
ceflive days. ‘The thirty-fecond time de- 
cided the ele&tion in favour of Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, fome of Mr. Burr's friends having 
being ~perfuaded to give way.—Mr. 
Jefferfon had New-York, New-Jerfey, 
Pennfylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennefee. Mr. 
Burr, New-Hampthire, Maflachufetts, 
Conne&ticut, Rhode-Ifland, Delaware, 
South Carolina.—Vermont and Mary- 
land were divided.—As ‘foon as Mr. Jef- 
terfon was deciaréd prefident, a falute of 
fixteen guns was fired from the battety at 
Wahhington. 

A ttatue, and not a maufoleem, is now 
intended to be erecled in memory of the 
iluttrious general Wathington. 

MARCH 17. 

At the Chelmsford aflizes laft week 118 
prifoners were tried, 28 of whom received 
fentence of death. 

When Robert Jewell, for burglary, re- 
ceived fentence, he addreffed the court, and 
begged to be heard for a few minutes. He 
faid, he was a farmer's fon, in Norfolk, 
and was decently educated. Until the age 
of 35, he led a virtuous and fober life, 
fearing God and honouring the king, when 
he had the misfortune of becoming ac- 
quainted with perfons who were admirers 
of Paine’s writings, which were put into 
his hands. He often read and confidered 
them, and the plaufibility of the afluitions 
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and arguments fo far overpowered his rea- 
fon, that he became a convert to Paine’s 
doétrines, and confidered the Sc:iptures as 
cunning fables, invented to impofe upon 
and deceive the generality of mankind for 
the benefit ofa few. Having married and 
become the father of a family, and the 
hardnefs of the times obliging him to work 
early and late, he took that courfe of life 
which had brought him to the gallows. 
He was under great obligations to the 
chaplain attending the prifon, for opening 
his eyes and convincing him of the dan- 
gerous tenets he had imbibed, and teaching 
him the true doétrines of Chriitianity 5 he 
thanked God he was ftopped fhort in his 
wicked courfe, before he had committed 
the crime of murder, and hoped, through 
the merits of his Savior, to be faved. But 
he did not defpife life, and if mercy could 
be extended through the recommendation 
of his lordfhip, he would continue to pray 
to heaven for his gracious fovercign, and 
endeavour again to be a ufeful and loyal 
fubje& ; but if not, he would meet his 
fate with Chrittian refignation, humbly 
trufting in the mercy of God; and beg- 
ging moft earneftly that his children might 
be taken care of, 

Mr. Baron Hotham fpoke to the prifoner 
in a humane and affe&ting manner, and 
concluded with telling him, that mercy 
here could not be extended to him, con- 
fiftent with the due adminiftration~ef the 
Jaw, and that he muft prepare himielf to 
meet that awful moment when he mutt ap- 
pear before another tribunal, where fincere 
repentance and contrition might induce him 
to hope to meet with that mercy which 
could not be extended to him in this 
world. 

Marcu 18. 

Yefterday, being St. Patrick’s-day, the 
anniverfary dinner of the benevolent fociety 
of St. Patrick was held at the Freemafons 
tavern. His royal highnefs the earl of 
Armagh, (duke of Cumberland) was in 
the chair, fupported by lord Moira and lord 
Clare. The meeting was uncommonly 
crowded, anda great many of the moft 
diftnguithed charaéters, more particularly 
connected with Ireland, honoured it by 
their prefence. In thus patronizing an in- 
ftitution fo laudable, they certainly, at the 
fame time, did honour to theméelves. 

At fix o’clock, about 400 fat down to 
table in the great hall, and the greateft 
conviviality and harmony prevailed through- 
out theevening. After the cloth was re- 
moved, the children who have been main- 
tained and educated by the fociety, were 
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led in proceffiun through the room. A more 
ae cannot poffibly be con- 
ceived. ‘They had been all newly clothed ; 
they looked healthy and robuft, and af- 
forded, from their decent appearance, the 
ftrongeft reafon to believe, that they will 
become ufeful members of fociety. Had it 
not been for this inftitution, they never 
would have been refcued from want and 
wretchednefs, and would have been foon 
initiated in all the vices of the capital. 
While the breafts of the fpeétators were 
fill warm, the ftewards made their round, 
anithe fum of 2431. was collected by 
them. The fecretary intimated that, in ad- 
dition to this, the fubfcriptions amounted 


‘to about 1400]. and that the funds of the 


fociety are in the moft flourifhing ftate. 

After ‘The King,’ ‘ The Prince of 
Wales.” © The Navy and Army,” ard fe- 
veral other loyal toafts had been drank, 
‘ The Earl of Armagh’ was given amid 
loud burtts of applaufe. 

His royal highnefs returned the-fociety 
thanks for the honour they had done him, 
and affured them he would ever take a 
lively intereft in the profperity of Ireland, 
and the welfare of that inftitution. 

Lord Mboira’s health was afterward 
drank with the greateft enthufiafn. 

After hearing a number of excellent 
fongs from Incledon, Dignum, Johnfon, 
and Suett, and appointing the office bearers 
for the — year, the company broke 
up, highly pleafed with the manner in 
which they had pafled the evening. 

MaRCH 19. 

Tuefday a general court of proprietors 
of Eaft-India ttock was held at the India 
houfe. The minutes of the laft general 
courts having been read, the chairman ac- 
quainted the court, that the court of direc- 
tors having confidered, with the utmoft re- 
gret, a letter they had received from the 
right honourable Henry Dundas, inti- 
mating his intention of relinquifhing the 
fituation of prefident of the board of com- 
miffioners for the affairs of India, and the 
court feeling the ftrongeft inclination to 
give fome teitimony of the high fen they 
entertain of the eflential benefit the company 
had derived from the unremitted exertion 
of that right hon. gentleman’s abilities in 
that flation for upward of fixteen years, in 
addition to the important fervices he ren 
dered to the company previous to that pee 
riod, they had unanimoufly refolved, 

‘ That he be requefted to accept, du- 
ring the exiftence of the company’s pre- 
fent limitation of their exclufive trade, 
of “ ~~ of two thoufand pounds, 
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to be paid to him, his executors, or 
affigns. 

The faid refolution of the court of di- 
reStors was then read, in conformity to 
the 19th fection of the 6th chapter of the 
company’s bye-laws. The court was nu- 
meroufly attended, and a long converfa- 
tion enfued, highly complimentary to the 
ability and integrity of the right honoura- 
ble gentleman, when the court unanimoufly 
confirmed the refolution of the court of di- 
rectors. 

MARCH 20. 

On Thurfday the 12th inftant, at noon, 
Invernefs exhibited the moft awful fcene 
that it is poffible to conceive, in confe- 
quence of the explofion of feveral barrels 
of gunpowder, belonging to mefirs. 
M‘Intoth, Ingiifh, and Wilfon, which 
had been lodged in a cellar in a lane in 
the centre of the town; fo that the de- 
ftruétion and devaftation is univerfal. Not 
a houfe has efeaped its effe&ts in a greater 
or leffer degree.—The houfes immediately 
adjoining have been razed to the founda- 
tion; others have been unroofed, and the 
walls driven in, and the windows of hun- 
dreds fhattered in a thoufand pieces. But, 
alas! this melancholy event is rendered itill 
more fhecking, by the lamentable fate of 
mifs Fraler, of Finellan, and mifs Willet 
Frafer, one of her fifters. The latter was 


inftantaneoufly killed in pafling the lane, 


and mifs Frafer is fince dead. Three wo- 
men, and two children, were buried in the 
ruins. ‘Phe materials of the houfe, hav- 
ing been blown to an immenfe beight in 
every direétion, fell with dreadful vio- 
Jence, and wounded a great many people, 
but few dangeroufly. The roofs of 
houfes at a conliderable diftance have alfo 
been greatly damaged. ‘The Hunt-houfe 
is much injured; one of the wings fo 
nuch fhattcred, that it is about to be 
taken down. The fhock was felt for 
many miles, and afforded too perfe& an 
idea of an earthquake, with its direlt ef- 
feéts. 
MARCH 21. 

It is with much concern, we announce 
the total lofs of his majeity’s thip Invinci- 
ble, of feventy-four guns, captain Rennie ; 
which :an aground off the Noriolk coait. 
The fand bank on which this melancholy 
accident hanpened, is called the Ridge, 
lying to the caftward of Hammoid’s 
Knowl, and is fituate about fourteen miles 
from Winterton. Dreadfulto relate, the 
number of human beings who perifhed on 
this oceafion, amounts to upward Of 400, 
including the captain, and the greater part 
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of the officers ; 195 only, out of the whole 
of the crew and paffengers, having been 
faved from the wreck. Rear-admiral 
Totty, who was proceeding in the In- 
vincible to join the North Sea fleet, is hap- 
pily among the furvivors. He arrived in 
town on Thurfday afternoon, and imme- 
diately waited on the lords of the admi- 
ralty. 

Of this truly lamentable event the fol- 
lowing are the moft interefting particulars : 

The Invincible got clear of Yarmouth 
Roads about twelve o'clock, on Monday 
morning, and ftruck upon the fatal bank, 
between two and three in the afternoon. 
In this fituation fhe remained near three 
hours, when the mizen-maft went by the 
board, and the main-maft was immedi. 
ately after cut ayvay. ‘The thip, to the 
infinite joy of the crew, then dropped from 
about 34 into 17 fathom water, where, 
however, unfortunately lofing her rudder, 
fhe foon became unmanageable, and was 
again driven upon the bank. A fithing 
fmack now approached the wreck ; on 
which two boats belonging to the Invinci- 
ble were ordered out. On board of one 
of thefe, the admiral, the purfer, four 
midthipmen, three of the admiral’s fer- 
vants, and fix or eight feamen, reached 
the fifhing fmack in fafety, as did alfo the 
other boat full of people. Both of them 
immediately returned to the thip, but on 
reapproaching the fmack, one was forced 
away, and every perfon on board would 
inevitably have perifhed, had not a collier, 
which happened to be paffing at this criti- 
cal moment, happily picked them all up. 
This veilel afterward afforded every affiit- 
ance that humanity urged, or that the was 
capable of giving, and was the means of 
faving the lives of many of the crew.— 
The fithing fmack, with the admiral on 
board, being unable to afford the leaft af- 
fiitance to the fhip, remained at anchor 
during the whole of Monday night. On 
the approach of day, the matter of this 
vellel expreffed an unwillingnefs to go 
any nearer the wreck ; but admiral Totty, 
in direct oppofiiion to him, caufed the ca- 
ble to be cut, and immediately proceeded 
to the fhip. Melancholy however to re- 
late, while he was doing every thing of 
which human exertion is capable, to aflift 
the unhappy people on board, the wreck 
once more got into deep water, and gra- 
dually funk, to the infinite dittrefs of the 
admiral and the other fpeétators, who 
were nearly frantic with grief, at this 
tremendous {cene of human mifery and de- 
itruction. While the thip was thus ra- 
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pidly going down, the launch was hove 
out;—as many of the crew as fhe could 
poflibly hold, inftantly jumped on board, 
and had only time to clear the poop, when 


the veffel, with upward of 400 fouls, en- - 


tirely difappeared, and went to the bottom. 
A number of the unhappy fufferers at- 
tempted to go on board the already over- 
laden launch, but us no more could be 
permitted to enter, without the certain Jofs 
of the whole, they were ftruck away with 
the oars, and in a few feconds became 
wholly ingu!phed in the pitilefs waters. 
Captain Rennie, after the thip had funk, 
attempted to {wim to the launch, and after 
a fevere exertion got within reach of the 
oars, when, exhaufted with fatigue, and 
unable to make any farther effort, he 
calmly refigned himfelf to his fate. Lift- 
ing up his hands, as if to implore the 
bleding of heaven, and immediately after 
"placing them upon his face, he wept di- 
rectiy down without another ftruggle. 
Thus perifhed a brave and meritorious 
officer, whofe eminent virtues as a man 
enfured him the efteem of all ‘who knew 
him, aud whofe profeffional fame, had he 
furvived, bid fair to render him an orna- 
ment tohis country. All the other com- 
miffioned officers of the fhip, except 
Jieutenants Tucker and Quath, together 
with ali the officers of marines, and mott 
of their men, likewife went to the bottom. 
About feventy or eighty of the crew 
were faved by means of the launch, the 
whole cf whom had affembled upon the 
forecaitie; but all thofe who remained in 
the poop were lolt.— The total number of 
human beings who thus found a watery 
grave amounts to upward of 400, among 
wom were feveral paffengers, on their 
way to join other fhips belonging to the 
North Sea fleet. The number faved, in- 
cluding officers, is ftated at 195. 

Tis ofiGting difatter is attributed 
folely to she ignorance of the pilot. He 
belonged to Harwich, and was taken on 

oard at Sheernefs. Inftead of taking th 
fhip through the ordinary channel from 
Yarmouth, he fteered her through the 
narrow paflage of the Cockle; and when 
fhe ran upon the fands, he infifted that the 
fatal pot was not laid down im any chart. 
In this point, however, he was foon con- 
futed by the gunner of one of the thips of 
admiral Parker’s fleet,,who was only a 
paffenger on board the Invincible. This 
man toon convinced the pilot of his error, 
by thowing him the exaét fpot !ditinétly 
maiked, But the pilot is among the 
numerous fufferers, and, in common 
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charity, death muft now be confidered as 
having expiated all his faults. When the. 
mizen-matt went over board, he a‘fo fell 
from the deck, and was never after feen. 

‘The Lively cutter was for feveral hours 
within fight of the wreck, but was unable 
to afford the diltreffed people on board the 
leaft affiftance. A boat from Winterton 
was very ative on the occafion. 

The Invincible had on board, exclu- 
fively of her own guns and ftores, a large 
quantity of heavy ordnance, with fhot and 
ammunition, &c. for the ufe of the gun- 
boats and floating batteries which might 
have been neceflary in the Baltic. The 
fhip ftruck on the fand ridge while fhe was 
going at the rate of eight knots an hour. 

Both at the inftant of the fhock, and 
until the finking of the fhip, the utmott 
order was obferved on-board, and the fub- 
ordination was in every refpe& as com- 
plete as if the veffel was not threatened 
with the leaft danger. 


Snips captured from the Enemy. 


THE Zeeyraght and Zeelaft of 22 guns 
each, by the Orpheus. 

Two Dutch prows, with fix guns, by 
La Virginie. 

Vrow Helena of eight guns, the brig 
Helena of +2 guns, and the Braack, of 
10 guns, by La Virginie. 

Hertzoy de Brunfwick of 28 guns, the 
Do!phin brig of 14 guns, a brig of fix 
guns, and the Underneming of fix guns, 
by the Arrogant and Orpheus. “ 

LUni privateer of 32 guns, by the Ar- 
rogant. 

Santa Victoria of fix guns, by the Net- 
ley. 

"thinnnigiene privateer of 14 guns, by the 
Nimble. 

Moucheron privateer of 16 guns, by the 
Revolutionnaire. 

Efpoit privateer of 14 guns, by the Lord 
Nelfon,. 

Bienvenu of 14 guns, by the C -bourg. 

La Vengeur of two guns, by the Swan 
cutter. 

La Jufle of 14 guns, by the Amelia. 

L’Optimiite privateer of 14 guns, by the 
Favorite. 

Le General Baffieres of 10 guns, by the 
Hoflar. 


BIRTHS. 


LADY of Henry Hulton, efq. a daugh- 
t 


er. 
Lacy of fir Home Popham, a fon. 
Ft 2 
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MARRIAGES. , 

WILLIAM Maurice Gilliels, efq. of 

Tunbridge Wells, to mifs Mananne 
O'Keeffe, of Upper Conway- ftreet. 

Lieutenant-colonel Erfkine, to lady 
Louifa, Paget, third daughter to the earl of 
Uxbridge. : 

Lord Morpeth, eldett fon of the earl of 
Carlifle, to lady Georgiana Cavendith, 
daughter of the duke of Devonfhire. 

Wiiam Minith, efq. of Mile-end-road, 
to Mrs. Wood, of Great Ruffel-itreet, 
Bedford fquare. 

John Joleph Henry, efq. of S‘ratton,- 
in Kildare, to lady Emily Fitzgerald, 
fecond daughter of the duke of Leiniter. 

Rev. H. P. Stacy, of Hammerimith, to 
mifs Amelia Grimes. ’ 

DEATHS. 

HER royal highnefs Philippina Char- 
lotte, duchefs dowager of Brunfwick. 

Lady Charlotte Holwell Carr, daughter 
of the earl of Errol. 

Ralph Heathcote, efq. plenipotentiary to 
the elector of Cologne. 

Mrs. Johnttone, widow of general 
Jobniione. 

Colonel John Darby, aged 78. 

Francis Biddulph, efq. banker. 

Lady Newhaven, reliét of the late lord 
Newhaven. 

Lady Harriet Bennett, daughter of the 
earl of Tankerville, 

Sir John Call, bart. M. P. 

Mils Simpfon, eldeft daughter of lady 
Anne Simpfon. 

John Holliday, efq. of Lincoin’s inn. 

Captain David Hotchkis, of the navy. 

Mis. Elifabeth Vi&tor, of Park-ftreet, 
aged 85. 

Hon. John Bulkeley Coventry Bulkeley, 
aged 77. 

Mr. Peter Wirgman, of St. James’- 
ftreet, age! 84. 

Lady Cope, wife of the Rev. fir Richard 
Cope, bart. ‘ 

Mis. Planta, of St. James’-palace, 
aged 86. 

Mr. Solomon Brown, of Richmond, 
aged 83. 

Mr. John Vowell, aged 94. - 

PROMOTIONS. 

PHILIP earl of Hardwicke—a privy- 
counfellor. 

Right hon. George Legge (commonly 
called vifcount Lewifham)-—a privy-coun- 
fellor. 

Philip earl of Hardwicke—Lieutenant- 
general and general governor of Ireland. 

Right hon. Robert lord Hobart-one of 
the principal fecretaries of ftate, 
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Right hon. Henry Addington, John 
Smith, and Charles Pybus, e'g. George 
Thynne, efq. (commonly called lord 
George Thynne) and Nathaniel Bond, 
efq.—Comnnffioners for executing the of- 
fice of treafurers of his majelty’s exchequer. 

Right hon. Henry Addington—-Chan- 
cellor and under treafurer of the exchequer. 

Right hon. Charles Yorke—Secretary 
at war. 

Right hon. Thomas Steele, and the right 
hon. lord Glenbervie—Paymaiters general 
of the forces, 


Alterations in the Lift of SHERIFFS. 
CHESHIRE—John Scott Waring, of 
Ince, efq. in the room of William Rigby, 
of Oldfield, efq. 
Monmouththire—Thomas Williams, of 
Chepitow, eiq. 
WarwickfhireJohn Stanton, of Ke- 
nelworth, efq. 
Caermarthenfhire ~ Edward R. Shewn, 
of Stradey, efq. in the room of Sir John 
Stepney, of Lianelly, bart. 
Cardiganfhire—John Williams, of Caf. | 
tle Hill, efq. in the room of Robert Lloyd, 
of Abermaide, efq. 
Glamorganthire—Robert Jones, of Fon- 
mon Caitle, efq. in the room of Llewellin 
Crsherne, of St. Hilary, efq. 
Radnorfhire——Hugh Powell Evans, of 
Noyadd, efq. in the room of Thomas 
Hodges Fowler, of Abbeycwmhire, efq. 
Denbighthire—John Meredith Moityn, 
of Segroit, efq. in the room of Edward 
Lloyd Lloyd, of Penylan, fq. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeTre, 
FEBRUARY 28. 

W.SHALDERS, Church-ftreet, Beth- 
nel-green, victualler. 

W. Kuibb, Maidenhead-bridge, Berk- 
fhire, innkeeper. 

E. Neaple, Grantham, in Lincolnfhite, 
mercer. 

R. Gouldfmith, New Bond-ftreet, em- 
broiderer, 

C. Baker the younger, Prefcott, Devon- 
fhire, tanner. 

J. Howitt, and F. Weldon, Whitecrofs- 
place, Finfbury-{quare, dealers. 

W. Butler, Whitecrofs-fireet, brazier. 

F. M. Fither, Barbican, jeweller. 

R. Beaumont, and §S. Vickerman, 
Healy-butts, Yorkthire, clothiers. 

M. H. Moles, Birmingham, factor. 

R. Durant, North Tawton, in Devon- 
fhire, butcher. 

E. Williams, Liverpool, baker. 

J. Wallace, and W, Hawes, Hanwell, 
foap-makers, 
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R. Thompfon, Wood-ftreet, Cheapfide, 
filk-manufacturer. 
R. Farz, Alderfgate-ftreet, vi&iualler. 
B. Wraith, Great Bolton, Lancafhire, 
cotiou-fpinner. 
J. Wadman, Bridport, in Devonhhire, 
linen- diaper. 
T. Hanmer, Briftol, grocer. 
T. Rees, Llanbadarn Trefeglwys, in 
Cardigan, thopkeeper. 
D. Lilley, Manchefter, manufaéturer. 
MaRCH 3, 
J. Friend, Bermondfey-ftreet, Surry, 
fellmonger. 
T. Martin, Old Change, warehoufe- 
man. 
J. Hutchinfon, Birmingham, faétor. 
J. Clarke, Staunton, in Worcefterthire, 
vintner. 
J. Judge, King-ftreet, Surry, currier. 
J. Route, Sudbury, linen-draper. 
T. Norris the younger. Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, cabinet-maker. 
MarRcH 7. 
J. Higgott, Bimingham, teaman. 
H. Willmott, and S. Willmott, Bea- 
minfter, Dordethhire, tanners. 
L. Kidd, Newcattle-upon-Tyne, flax- 
dreffer. 
J. C. Holman, Mount-ftreet, money- 
fcrivener. 
R. Baron, Liverpool, money-fcrivener. 
S. Field, and A. Field, Bermondfey- 
fireet, Southwark, woolftaplers. 
T. Motcropp, Little Bolton, cotton- 
manufacturer. 
T. Robinfon, Livetpool, timber-mer- 
chant. 
W. Sheldrick, Witham, Effex, coach- 
matter. 
W. Hinton, Weft Harding-ftreet, en- 
graver. 
L. Eglin, Coteman-ftreet, merchant. 
MARCH 10. 
J. Groves, Liverpool, matiner. 
H. Hunt, Briftol, tea-dealer. 
W. Emett, Manchelter, plumber. 
J. Lane, Stratford, Effex, corn chand- 
ler. 
J. Delamain, Kingfton-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant.” 
H. Piftor, Abchurch-lane, merchant. 
J. C. Loft, and T. Loft, Friday-tireet, 
Cheapfide, warehoufemen. 
W. Sellers, Briftol, {pinning-machine- 
maker. 
W. Ireland, N. Calvert, J. Overend, 
and C. Tomlinfon, Lancafter, merohants. 
J. Sayce, Lower Thames-fircet, facke 
maker. 
S. Morley, Fleet-fireet, taylor. 
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MARCH 14. 
J. Ricketts, Briflol, teymaker. 
R. Sims, Walworth, Surry, grocer. 
F.C. A. Sandwell, Devizes, Wilthhire, 
clothier. 
D. Welt, Windfor, Berkhhire, coal- 
merchant. 
C. Eldridge, Cheltenham, Gloucefter- 
fhire, vigtualler. 
G. Long, Manchefter, cotton-manu- 
fa&turer. 
M. Eadon, Manchefter, merchant. 
A. Rayner, Manchelter, merchant. 
J. Afhwoith, Southmolton-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. 
J. Rich, Briftol, breeches-maker. 
T. Merritt, Gloucefter, faletman. 
G. Williams, Saffron-hill, thoemaker. 
R. Sharples, Anderton, Lancathire, 
fhopkeeper. ; 
J. Fiddy, Collifhall, Norfolk, corn- 
merchant. 
G. Pugh, and J. Davis, Old Fifh- 
ftreet, chymifts. 
MaRCH 19. 
G. W. Seaborn, Narrow-ftreet, Lime- 
hovfe, maft-matter. 
G. Turner, Strand, fhoemaker. 
Marcu 21. 
W., Smith, Oxendon- ftreet,. taylor. 
G. Brown, Old Cavendith- ftreet, taylor. 
J. Walker, King-ftreet, Southwark, 
fhoemaker. 
R. Roberts, and W. Williams, Great 
Dittaff-lane, warehoufemen. 
J. Dow, Newcaltie-upon-Tyne, haber- 
dafher. 
Ralph Leafcelles, South Audley-ttreet, 
Grotvenor-fquare, taylor. 
W. Smith, Mile-end, infurance broker. 
W. Popple, Kingfton-upon- Hull, brew- 
er. 
J. Sharples, and James Sharples, An- 
derton, Lancathire, manufacturers. 
J. Waring, Durham-place, Surry, mer- 
chant. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
‘eeonaueais Hitlory of Mauritius, gto, 
| ae 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. 6, gto, 11 5s, 
and 8vo, 12s 6d, boards. 
Roberts’ Introduétory Leffons in Land- 
fcape, 4to, 15s, boards. 
Pearfon’s Remarks on the Theory of 
Morals, 8vo, 6s. 
Bakhtyar Nameh, a Series of Perfian 
Tales, royal 8vo, 16s. 
Romance of Smyrns, 4 vol. 16s. 
Ancient Records, or Abbey of St. 
Ofwythe, 4 vol. 1. 
Belmour, a Novel, 3 vol, 125. 
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Macnab’s Obfervations on the Coal 
Trade, 4to, 108 6d, boards. . 

Townfend’s Elements of Therapeutics, 
Svo, 10s 6d. 

Montagu’s Summary of the Law of 
Set-off, vo, 7s. 

Irith Excurfions, 4 vol. 11. 

W hat has been, 2 vol. gs. 

Morrice’s Art of ‘Teaching, 8vo, 9s. 

Old Nick, a Satirical Story, 3 vol. 
3zmo, 12S. 

Colleétion of Papers on the Principles of 
Armed Neutrality, 8vo, 5s, boards. 

Bent’s Meteorological Journals, 1792 
to 1800, 8vo, 15s. 

Mavor’s New Speaker, 12mo, 4s 6d. 

Emmeline, or Happy Dilcovery, 2 vol. 


S. y 
. Dyer’s (George) Poems, 8vo, 8s. 
Beauties of Pitt, Dundas, &c. 4s. 
Prettyman’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible, 12mo, 6s. 
Turner's Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Second Part, 2 vol. 8vo, 16s, boards. 
Burdon'’s Thoughts en Politics, Mo- 
rality, and Literature, 8vo, 3s 6d, fewed. 
Satirical View of London, {mall Svo, 6s. 
Fugitive of the Foreft, 2 vol. 8s. 
La Pereufe, a Drama, 1s. 
Louifa, a Narrative of Faéts, 12mo, 4s. 
Clake’s Survey of the Strength and 
Opulence of Great Britain, 8vo, 5s, boards, 
Cowley’s (Murs. ) Siege of Acre, aPoem, 
4to, 98, boards. 
Ward's Treatife of the Rights of Belli- 
gerent and Neutral Nations, 8vo, 6s. 
Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in Monmouth- 
fhire, 2vol. 4to, gl 4s, boards. 
Napleton’s Advice to a Minifter of the 
Goipel, 2s 6d 
Opie’s (Mrs.) Father and Daughter, 
with tome Poetical Pieces, 12mo, 5s. 
Hoifley’s (Bithop) Principles of Ma- 
thematics, 8vo, 10s. 
Man of Fortitude, 3 vol. 12s. 
P, Pindar’s Our at lait, or Fallen Mi- 
nifter, 1s 6d. 
Hanger’s (Colonel) Account of his Life, 
&c. 2 vol. vo, 18s. 
Naylor’s Hiltory of Helvetia, 2 vol. 
8vo, 18s. 
Whateley on the Cureof the Gonorrhoea, 
2s 6d. 
Gleanings from Books on Agriculture, 
Svo, 5s. 
Rollo’s Account of the Royal Artillery 
Hotpital, at Woolwich, mail 8vo, 5s. 
Smith's (Samuel Stanhope) Sermons, 
Svo, 8s 6d. 
Mufgrave’s Memoirs of the Rebellions 
in Ireland, large gto, sla1s 6d, boards, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
March 14, 1800. 
By the Winchetier Quarter of 8 Buthels. 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
a d. te ht 

168 10)102 075 
167 2 77 
148 10 74 
150 4 82 
160 © 87 
140 © 82 
138 6 ~ (34 
148 1 95 
13g 8 
145 4 
162 9 
4 

M 

° 

1 

4 


d. Se 
5° 
46 
45 
41 
39 
37 
40 
47 
52 
49 
$7 
5S 
47 
53 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Notiingham 
Deiby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radaor 





174 
170 
134 3) 
178 | 
166 

| ‘ 
171 Seats 
171 
156 
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Maritime Counties. 


Effex 
Kent 
Suffex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York , 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weitmorland 
Lancafter 157 
Ciefter I 56 
Flint Non 
Denbigh 153 
Angle. Non: 
Carnarvon 136 
Mer:oneth 147 
Cardigan 128 
Pembroke 127 
Carmarthen =] 133 
Gla:norgan 153 
Gloucefter 187 
Someriet 176 
fonmouth 179 
Devon 159 
Cornwall 137 
Dorfet 172 
Hants 173 


159 
101 
164 
160 
15 
144 © 
124 11 
133 2 
149 9 
136 8 
3 
2 
° 
c 
e 


73. 
70 
72 
oz 
67 
126 ol62 
--—|79 
110 9}72 
108 0133 
112 0/73 
153 0193 
121 8 99 
ee 
104 1 
forSale 
107 51/56 o 
tursaie|— ——- 
93 ¢|45 
Liz 014d 
32 
37 
37 
st 
49 
41 
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145 
150 
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39 1 
33 
52 
46 
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Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter {155 2hicg 2|8q 5|46 
March 26—-Peck Loaf, 7s 2d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February 1801. 


[For the Explanation, fee Vol. 92, Page 111.] 











H. 
3 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
$ 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
<< 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 
8 
2 


Baro, ; T-out 


29598 | 46 
29,94 48 
30104 | 46,5 
40,04 | 48 
30,02 | 49 
32,02 | 5395 
30,08 | 52 
30,06 | 56 
3921214995 
30,18 | 5495 
29598 | 50 
29398 | 53 
335/40 
3533145 
338 | 3595 
32,38 | 43 
30,29 | 42 
30,32 | 42 
3032 | 3655 
39925 | 3795 
30,03 | 3595 
29599 | 395 
29,88 | 28,5 
29975 | 3495 
29975 | 2925 
29,80 | 33 
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